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CompLetE and READY 
TO INSTALL WITHIN THE WALL 





... scientifically engineered 
for proper heating results 





1. Sheet steel cabinet scientifically designed 
to maintain proper ratings and capac- 
ities. 

2. Cabinet flanged at edges to provide means 
for securely fastening cabinet to build- 
ing construction. 

3. Temporary cap to protect radiator open- 
ing and threads from damage before 
installation. 


4. Shield to protect heating element during 
construction—prevents dirt and plaster 
from dropping into beating element and 
impairing heating efficiency. 


5. Sturdy front panel construction prevents 
damage of plaster due to pressure. 


6. Wood strip above inlet opening provides 
for nailing. 


7. Grille and damper unit fastened to frame 
itself and not screwed to a wood brick 
or plaster. 

8. Felt strips to prevent leakage around 
grille. 

9, Wire ties on front of cabinet for direct 
fastening of metal lath. 

the country. Many architects rec- 

ognize it as by far the most prac- 

tical concealed unit ever built. 
The Herman Nelson Invisible 

Radiator is carefully designed 

according to proved principles of 

12. Instructions on correct installation. heating. It is sturdily built and 

furnished as a complete unit— 
Competent architects are avoiding “built ready for installation. 
on the job” and makeshift methods of con- Note, above, some of the many 
cealed radiation. They know that only a features that set the Herman Nel- 
scientifically designed, properly installed — son Invisible Radiator apart from 
unit can produce the heating results all other heating units. For further 
their clients have a right to expect. information, get in touch with our 
One unit, the Herman Nelson Invis- nearest sales office or write us 
ible Radiator, is giving such results in The Herman Nelson Corporation, 
thousands of installations throughout Moline, Illinois. 


HERMAN NELSON /nvisible RADIATOR 


Factory at Moline, Ill. Sales and service offices in principal cittes 


10. Patented edge Core Heating klement— 
light, strong, compact, free from joints 
to fail and leak or parts that can rust or 
get out of order. 


ll. Free air passage through radiator assures 
quick, uniform heating of air. 
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direct special attention to the discussion 

stirred up by our recent editorial 

“H.R. 6187.” The letter it provoked 

from the office of the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury Department, together with subsequent 
correspondence and an article by H. H. Harriss, is to be 
found on pages 187 to 190. We will leave it to our 
readers to draw their own conclusions from this dis- 
cussion. The title of Mr. Harriss’ article is his own. 

As for ourselves, we still believe that the principle 
behind the bill is right. If the government went 
about the thing in the right way, political influence 
could be eliminated as a factor in the selection of archi- 
tects for each job and the best men available in the 
country could be put to work. Does anybody con- 
tend that this would not result in better Federal 
buildings? ‘The fact that poor judgment has occasion- 
ally been used in selecting architects or that political 
preference has prevailed in many cases over obvious 
merit should not be allowed to becloud the issue. 

The Supervising Architect’s office asserts, and with 
some degree of justice, that the quality of its designs 
on the average is as good or better than the average of 
designs for Federal buildings prepared and executed 
to date by independent architects. We said nothing in 
our previous editorial in criticism of the excellence of 
Government designed buildings. We recognize that 
the Supervising Architect’s staff includes many capable 
men. While comparisons are concededly odious, we 
cannot believe that the best designers in the country 
have all gone Washington and applied for Civil 
Service positions. 

We have every sympathy with the boys from Wash- 
ington who stand to lose their jobs if the bill passes 
but we do feel that, in the long run, the provisions of 
the pending legislation would act to the benefit of the 
greatest number. Whether it passes or not (and 
the present writing the newspaper reports are not too 
favorable), a large number of draftsmen at Washing- 
ton will eventually be let out anyway owing to the 
natural falling off in volume of Government work 
after the present program is completed. Normal Fed- 
eral needs will probably not permanently require the 
services of the entire force now at the boards. 

So far as the much used slogan “Get the Govern- 
ment out of Business” is concerned, we feel that it is 
hardly applicable to the present situation. “The Gov- 
ernment architectural office is not competing com- 
mercially with private architects. It is engaged solely 
on Federal work and does not go after private projects. 
No one objects to a large manufacturing corporation 
establishing its own architectural department to take 
care of its own building needs. If that is the kind of 
rchitectural service that satisfies it, all right. It is 
worthy of note, however, that most intelligent big busi- 
nesses, realizing the value of first-class architectural 
service, turn to the best private architects when they 


The Green Bill on the Mat 
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need buildings and capitalize on the prestige that ac- 
companies distinguished architecture. 

That some of our National leaders have, in the past, 
felt the desirability of employing the best obtainable 
architectural talent for Federal work is shown by the 
following statements. The first is a quotation from an 
address by Herbert Hoover, delivered in April, 1929, 
when he said: 

“Tt is the wish and the demand of the American 
people that our new buildings shall comport with the 
dignity of the Capital of America, that they shall meet 
modern requirements of utility, that they shall fulfill 
the standards of taste, that they shall be a lasting in- 
spiration. In architecture it is the spiritual impulse 
that counts. ‘These buildings should express the ideals 
and standards of our times; they will be the measure 
of our skill and taste by which we will be judged by 
our children’s children. 

“Mr. Mellon has insisted that the great responsibility 
before us is not one which can. be discharged by any 
one individual. It must be the product of the common 
mind of many men, devoted to secure for America the 
vast realization of the expression of our Nation. And 
I am confident that we have within the Nation the 
taste, skill and artistic sense to perform our task, for 
our architects have already given to America the lead- 
ing place in their great art.” 

An earlier utterance by Franklin MacVeagh when 
he was Secretary of the Treasury in 1912 read 
follows: 

“Our Federal Government is the largest builder 
of buildings ever known in the world ... ; and the 
fact that it builds in every part of our great country 
gives it an unexampled influence upon the architec- 
tural art of the entire people. It cannot avoid affect- 
ing the growth of good architecture in all communi- 
ties; for the effects and influence of our building oper- 
ations are completely nationalized. “The Government, 
therefore, enjoys in its building operations a tremen- 
dous opportunity for good, in the judgment of all who 
regard architecture as one of the important factors of 
the higher civilization. . . . 

*“The elimination from the service of the Govern- 
ment of the knowledge, gifts and inspirations of all 
architects except those confined within the Treasury 
building, reduces our architectural dimensions to those 
of a single architect’s office, and limits us to the archi- 
tectural control of one man; whereas such continual 
building as we do, such opportunities of influence upon 
all the buildings in the country as we have, such re- 
sponsibilities to the architecture of the nation as we 
cannot relieve ourselves of, demand that the Gov- 
ernment should have at its disposal every bit of archi- 
tectural ability that the nation possesses.” 

We believe that the Government buildings of the 
United States should be the best obtainable and that the 
way to make them so is to employ the best minds in 
the profession to design them. 
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Sound engineering and economy 
called for Alcoa Aluminum 
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for this all-metal building 


Curtain walls made of Alcoa Alumi- 
num! Inner walls made of Alcoa 
Aluminum! Pilasters and entablature 
made of Alcoa Aluminum—and shop 
assembled! Doors, wall sections above 
the windows, coping—even the in- 
terior partitions and trim made of 
Alcoa Aluminum! Result: Weight of 
facades, composed of inner and outer 
walls, averages less than ten pounds 
per square foot. Thickness of most 
walls is but 314 inches, yet they have 
the insulating efficiency of 48-inch 
masonry walls. Girders and columns 
are materially reduced in size. A bare 
minimum of time is required for con- 
struction, and the completed building 
secures a “Triple A” insurance rating. 


Sound engineering and economy dictated this wide 
use of Alcoa Aluminum in Richmond, Virginia’s, 
new building for its Department of Public Works. 


Building: City of Richmond, Department of 
Public Works; Architect: Department of 
Public Works; General Contractor: Depart- 
ment of Public Works; Sub-Contractor on 
Aluminum Work: Hankins & Johann, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 
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*Satin finished aluminum sheet used for 
entrance. 

Rectangular aluminum tubing and aluminum 
plate for doors. 

Extruded sections of aluminum for door jambs. 
Extruded sections of aluminum and %-inch, 
sand blast finish aluminum plate for pilaster 
columns. 

Extruded sections of aluminum and 13 gauge 
(B & S) aluminum sheet for entablature. 
Satin finished aluminum sheet for interior 
partitions. 

Satin finished aluminum sheet for wall sec- 
tions between windowsand entablature. 


Alcoa Aluminum weighs but 1/3 as 
much as commonly used metals, is re’ 
sistant to attacks by the elements, 
does not drip stain, and requires but 
little maintenance. In addition, its 
cost compares favorably with other 
metals not possessing its many specific 
advantages. 


Architects find Alcoa Aluminum’s 
numerous advantages recommend it 
for an ever-increasing number of uses. 
To obtain absolutely satisfactory ar’ 
chitectural aluminum, specify Alcoa 
Aluminum and its alloys, made by 
Aluminum Company of America. 


We urge you to accept the coopera’ 
tion of our representatives in 


planning the use of Alcoa Aluminum in your next 
building project. Address ALUMINUM COMPANY of 
AMERICA; 2406 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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This Month and Next 


L. the January issue of PENcIL Points Mr. John C. 


Hegeman included in his article, 


tect—What of the Future?” 
“Then there is the 
suburban home owner who can 


very 


be approached with the sugges- 
tion that he entrust landscaping 
planning to an architect who 
will bring taste and sound prin- 
ciples to the task of ground 
decoration.” Both Mr. Hege- 
man and the editors greatly 
regret that this was allowed to 
appear since it may possibly have 


given an erroneous impression. 


We certainly did not wish to 
urge architects to undertake 
landscape architectural work 


for which they were not trained 
and we apologize to our 
readers for having permitted the 
statement in question to escape 
the editorial eye. 

We imagine that the men to 
whom Mr. Hegeman was ad- 
dressing himself would be the 


first to realize that without 


proper training they were un- 
fitted to undertake landscape 


architectural work, and so we 
hope that no harm has really 
been done to either profession. 


oe interesting alteration 


job on an old Cape Cod cot- 
tage, for which Samuel R. T. 
Very was the architect, will be 
shown in April by selected 
working drawings and details. 


considerable 


lL. this issue we begin the series of articles, announced 


dealing with the philosophy of contem- 


as practiced by 
wrote 


“The Young Archi- last month, 
the following statement, porary design 
field of the Mr. Delano, who 
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architects. 
has con- 


leading 
first article, 


“ce 


the 
densed his scchalaheaiedl creed” 
into a single page but this brief 
statement expresses, we believe, 
the feeling of a very consider- 
able part of the architectural 
profession. Next month George 
Howe of Philadelphia, who is 
recognized as one of the Amer- 
ican leaders of the internation- 
alist will present the 
case who are striving 


school, 

for those 
for beauty through simple ex- 
pression of function. 


Part 5 of Francis S. Swales’ 
series on city planning will ap- 
pear next month. In it the dis- 
cussion of the planning of Im- 
perial Rome, which was started 
in January, will be continued. 
Mr. Swales believes that a 
thorough understanding of city 
planning problems of today can 
only be reached through a study 
of the developments of past 
ages. “The analogies he points 
out between conditions in Im- 
perial Rome and in Modern 
America are thought-provoking. 


FA cchitects interested in the 


economics of building projects 
are invited to comment on Mr. 
Church’s article beginning 


page 169 of this issue. 


on 
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WHERE Desicn 
SAYS “Windows’”’ 


Modern trends in architecture which 


specify ever-increasing glazed areas doubly 


emphasize the vital importance of Quality 


in glass. Glass is the first element in a 
building to strike the eye. Light—which 
means glass —is the first demand of the 
builder or lessee. Quality must be, and is, 
the first specification. Asaresult, the spark- 
ling polish of Libbey: Owens-Ford Qual- 
ity Glass, and the fact that the resources 


and facilities of the Libbey-Owens: Ford 
Glass Company create a dependable 





& Eee 
Pa 


source of supply that furnishes uniform 
quality no matter what the volume, 


are valuable allies to the architect. 


WINDOWS MUST 
SAY “Quality” 








LIBBEY -OWENS- FORD GLASS COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


‘ Manufacturers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn 
Window Glass, Polished Plate Glass and Meany Hotel, 
Safety Glass ; also distributors of Figured and Seattle, Wash. 
Wire G 5 Architect, R. C. 
F tre Glass manufactured by the Blue Ridge Reamer. General Con- 


Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee. tractors, Teufel & Carlson 


LIBBEY: OWENS: ForRrpD 
QUALITY GLASS 











Pencil Points Series 
of Color Plates 


This drawing was drawn direct with pencil on a 
sheet of Upson board. A light yellow wash was 
thereupon run over the entire drawing and this, 
with some strengthening up, was left for the bod, 
color of the building. The balance of the render- 
ing was done with opaque colors. Mr. McCrackin 
finds that he can get pretty good results with sign 
painters colors for this sort of rendering and they 
have the advantage of permiting fast work. When 
the rendering was complete and thoroughly dry it 
was gone over lightly with china-marking crayons, 
hitting only the high spots. It was afterwards 


fixed. The origimal PCASUTeS 274 “s x 143 . 
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“My Architectural Creed” 


By William Adams Delano 


E-ditor’s Note:-—Tdis is the first of a series of articles, announced last month, in which some of the leaders of the 
d d ) D d d 


profession will give their ideas as to the fundamental basis of contemporary architectural philosophy. 


Mr. Delano’s creed, though briefly expressed, is pungent and is backed up by a long record of practicing what 
) é tig I 5) é : 5 J rs 


he preaches. 
the firm of Howe and Lescaze. 


Next month the discussion on the same general subject will be carried on by George Howe, of 
We believe that every architect and designer will read the series with inter- 


est and we invite any who wish to comment on the views of the contributors to write us a letter for publica- 


tION. 


believe that Architecture is an Art and not 

a business. Furthermore, I believe that it 

is the most difficult of all the Fine Arts. It 
must serve practical needs and at the same time 
create an emotion, and the architect’s only tools 
for attaining this end are such intangible things 
as line, proportion, and color. 

I believe that well trained architects can give 
this emotional quality to a structure in a degree 
that engineers, trained in a different school, can- 
not. I believe, therefore, that while Architec- 
ture involves Engineering, it goes far beyond it. 

I believe that the tendency today to let the 
engineering element dominate is unfortunate, 
for I do not believe, as many modern designers 
profess to believe, that to express a function 
frankly of necessity creates beauty; but I do be- 
lieve that no structure can lay claim to being 
great Architecture which does not clearly ex- 
press its purpose and which does not adequately 
meet the needs for which it was created. 

I believe that the law of gravity is still in 
operation and that engineering feats, which 
enable the architect to carry great loads without 
apparent support, are not thoroughly satisfy- 
ing to the eye. 

I still believe, in spite of the vociferous 
shouts of some Modernists to the contrary, that 
an impression of enduring stability is one of the 
most essential qualities of great Architecture. 

I believe that size has little to do with great 
\rchitecture. A small structure which solves 


the problem perfectly may well awaken as keen 
in emotion as a vast one. 






An open discussion of the subject should be distinctly educational for both old and young practitioners. 


I do not believe that because sunlight is con- 
sidered beneficent to human beings, the walls 
of the rooms in which they live and work should 
be built entirely of glass. There may be too 
much of a good thing. 

I do not believe that any new form of orna- 
ment, however bad, is better than an old and 
proven one; but I welcome the tendency today 
to create new forms rather than copy old ones 
and I rejoice in the many new materials, which 
give wider scope to the designer’s imagination. 

I believe that today too much emphasis is 
given to spectacular drawings. While draw- 
ings are the necessary means by which the ideas 
in the designer’s mind are conveyed to the 
builder and often to the client, they are the 
means and not the end. The effort often ex- 
pended on elaborate drawings would be better 
spent in perfecting the solution of the problem. 
This applies more particularly to school work. 

I believe that one of the chief reasons why 
this so-called Modern Movement in Architec- 
ture, Painting, and Sculpture has gained such 
impetus is because it is so easy to produce super- 
ficial effects without a long apprenticeship. 
Today with a press eager to publish any novelty, 
provided it is a novelty, the young designer, 
be he architect, sculptor, or painter, soon dis- 
covers that words speak louder than actions. I 
believe that this is an unfortunate discovery— 
that the true artist is seen but not heard. 


Wan. Apams DeELano 
January 10, 1932 
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Coo WS Crunk’ 


mao “THE HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE”—BRUSH AND WASH DRAWING, BY OTHO McCRACKIN 
DRAWN FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN 


Reproduced at the Size of the Original 
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Silhouettes of American 
/ 
Draftsmen and Designers 


7—Otho McCrackin 


By George W Smith 


ut in the Southwest there is a voice in* the 

architectural wilderness—that of Otho Mc- 

Crackin—who has won an eminent position 
among designers, and has blasted gold and first prizes 
from small house and other architectural competitions. 
The aptitude and originality of his projects, the excel- 
lence and delicacy of his renderings, but most im- 
portant of all, his ability to 


tracer among the inmates. Having decided upon an 
architectural career, I copied a plan from the Ladies’ 
Home Journal (a magazine that has become a handy 
handbook for the design of houses and ‘Mother 
Hubbards’). From my first client I whizzed $15.00, 
or five weeks salary. Oh, where are the commissions 
of yesteryear? Finding architecture so profitable, I 

continued my studies in high 





school under a teacher named 





compel searching attention 





Siler, a former Illinois foot- 





to buildings of modest cost 
and size, are his contribu- 
tions to modern architecture. 
He has produced his_ best 
known work since he has 
been designing for the office 
of Mann and Company, of 
Hutchinson, Kansas. ‘Their 
commissions extend chiefly 
through Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. 

In the Southwest, where 
the fortunes of agriculture 
either create or destroy the 
public purse, the communi- 
ties are small. The designer 
must accomplish his purpose 





by a most direct and eco- 
nomical solution. Seldom 


can his building have the 
element of size to give it 











ball player. As engineer, 
Siler had found that “X” 
when cornered is about as 
entertaining as a bowl of 
last week’s mashed potatoes; 
so he threw caution to the 
winds and became an archi- 
tect. Following his ex- 
ample, I then took a special 
course at Washington Uni- 
versity, where I ground out 
the usual number of park 
pavilions, monumental 
monkeyshines, and _ flim- 
flams, until the critic, Prof. 
Abella, emerging from a 
Murad smoke screen with 
which he always enveloped 
his criticisms, returned to 
France to collect the loot for 














imposing majesty. With 
such limitations, the designer 








OrHo McCrackin 


his prize winning design in 
a big competition. 











must achieve _ his 





purpose 
primarily by a_ finesse of 
mass and proportion. Here, as in many parts of the 
country, many of the buildings recently erected merely 
replace the buildings of the pioneers; others, such as 
community houses, airports, etc., satisfy purposes 
hitherto unknown. There is little precedent for good de- 
sign. The early settlers were interested in early settling, 
not in erecting monuments. Sometimes sheer evangelism 
necessary before the designer can gain his goal. 
The following biographical account is a thumb-nail 
ketch of Otho McCrackin up to 1931, as he related 
t last summer while discussing first-class nonsense in 
second-rate coffee shop. 
“T was reared and attended school in St. Louis. 
My first drawing was in a car foundry, where I toasted 


blue prints and ran errands. I was the best wheel 


[ 14 


“After working for a 
while in St. Louis, during 
which time I took Beaux-Arts Problems at the Archi- 
tectural Club, I shouldered my rattle-traps and moved 
on, first to Illinois, and then to Texas. Came then 
the War, and I went up in the air with the balloon 
service, in which I taught panoramic drawing and a 
type of descriptive perspective, which can be used 
to advantage in dividing a mince pie into nine parts, 
after it has been carved to serve eight. Incidentally, 
they tell me, it has its uses in artillery fire. Later I 
had charge of training balloon pilots and observers. I 
am a licensed balloon pilot. As far as I know, I am 
still in good standing, and should be glad to hear from 
any one that is in need of such service. 

“T foolishly left the Army, where employment and 
meals are certain, and clients freely furnished by busi- 
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PENCIL POINTS 
ness interests who will provide any number of wars on 
Central America or any other vicinity that is in need 
of enlightenment and protection. After getting into 
and out of a business venture in Texas, I came to 
Kansas, way back when wheat was $2.50 a bushel, 
instead of a ton. Here I have seen the hard winters, 
Easter Sundays with not an egg in the house, and 
architects’ offices a§ deserted as the Gobi. After all 
this struggle, I am today wondering if anybody in the 
world could use a draftsman.” 

Mr. McCrackin is happily married, and he _ has 
two children: a little daughter named Helen, and his 
baby, the St. Louis Cardinals, with whom he exults in 
victory and alibies in defeat. He is a fine sportsman, 
an excellent tennis player, and is often the City Cham- 
pion Handball virtuoso. He professes no knowledge 
of bagpipe playing, and little experience with the 
Scotch national beverage; but every mid-morning and 
afternoon he breaks out of his harness and goes out to 
“quaff his coffee.” From behind the counter Al, the 
cook, in serving doughnuts, pitches in gratis his prophe- 
cies of the winners for the day. His information is in- 
valuable; for Al has never been known to be right. 
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Meanwhile, Mac makes his preliminary sketches on 
paper napkins. 

As is the case with most outstanding and meritorious 
men, Mr. McCrackin is so involved with his work and 
other activities that he has no time to take himself seri- 
ously. He is astonished if anyone else does so. He 
has a gorgeous sense of humor that embellishes his 
drafting room repartee. Fortunate indeed is the young 
draftsman that comes under his direction; for his criti- 
cisms are most instructive, and are given in a spirit of 
comradeship. He employs no devices, back drops, 
stage effects, or smoke screens in winning recognition. 
His wholesome attitude, friendly spirit, and the bril- 
liant ideas that flow from his pencil bring him his 
prominence and recognition. 

These reproductions of his drawings are quite rep- 
resentative of his work. ‘They show the mark of his 
individuality and versatility in handling various media. 
His technique is simple. For quick renderings, he em- 
ploys show card color or tempera applied to a pencil 
sketch made on tracing paper that has been sprayed 
with Fixatif and floated on Upson board. Other ex- 
amples of his renderings of this type were published 
in the.color section of PENCL Porn'rs of March, 1928, 
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OFFICE BUILDING, HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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TRINITY METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—MANN AND COMPANY, 


OTHO MC CRACKIN 


IN PENCIL AND WATER COLOR BY 


A RENDERING 


FROM 


PENCIL POINTS 


(March, 1932) 
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Pencil Points Series 
of Color Plates 


This drawing by Otho McCrackin, whose work 1s 
the subject of the accompanying article, was a 
pencil rendering on Alba tracing paper made over a 
fairly carefully drawn perspective layout. When 
completed, the rendering was mounted by floating 
on a piece of Upson board. Water color was then 
used, for the most part InN the form of light washes. 
Heavier Opaque colors WEE used for da few Spots 
which ave easily detectable, Ur. McCrackin has 
found that this type of rendering reproduces well in 
newspapers, 34” x 16" was the size of the 
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THREE PENCIL SKETCHES MADE AT SAN ANTONIO BY OTHO McCRACKIN 
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DRAWN BY OTHO McCRACKIN IN PENCIL AND WATER COLOR ON VELLUM 


SERVICE STATION, HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 





MANN AND COMPANY, ARCHITECTS 








LITHOGRAPH PENCIL AND WATER COLOR DRAWING ON TRACING PAPER, BY OTHO McCRACKIN 


BAND SHELL, ELLENWOOD, KANSAS~-MANN AND COMPANY, ARCHITECTS 
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and March, 1929. The Christian Science Church 
here shown was drawn on rough Celotex and ren- 
dered with tempera and show card color. ‘This mono- 
tone reproduction gives some idea of the beauty of the 
original. 

His pen and ink work is embodied with his charac- 
teristic boldness, power, and freedom. He finds much 
recreation in lithography and this medium reflects him 
exceedingly well. Occasionally lithographs have ap- 
peared in this magazine. 

Memories of San Antonio and the recent American 
Institute of Architects’ Convention live again in the 
pencil sketches on page 156, made during that meeting 
last summer. 

Mr. McCrackin is, perhaps, best known as a suc- 
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cessful contestant in Small House Competitions. He 
won the West Coast Woods Competition, published 
in the October, 1927, issue of PENcIL Pornts, and 
he won second prize in the PENciIL Pornrs Compe- 
tition, shown in PENCIL Points, July, 1930, issue. 
He has been among the cash winners in all compe- 
titions that he has entered. 

His influence on the young men in the profession is 
beyond question. His small house prize plans, designs, 
and presentations have furnished a constant source of 
inspiration for many houses that are published in archi- 
tectural magazines. When a man’s work is so fre- 
quently accepted and utilized, it is evident that he has 
not only made a very significant impression on his con- 
temporaries, but a distinct contribution to Architecture. 
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STUDY FOR A LITHOGRAPH BY OTHO McCRACKIN 


DRAWN IN PENCIL ON VELLUM 
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Planning for Built-in Equipment 


By Arthur Bates Lincoln 


roper location for Household Equipment must be 

studied on the plans, to place every unit in a suit- 

able location to serve the needs of the family for 
which the house is designed. 

While to client that he should 
build a small house right away, rather than to wait 
sever: A years until he can afford to build a larger one, 
the architect can make good use of the argument that 
it is not size, but judicious planning, which makes a 

that many small houses possess a 
lacking in_ their pretentious 


trying convince a 


house 
charm 
neighbors. 


successful ; 
entirely more 

Intelligent study will produce a compact plan, with 
total floor area unbelievably small in proportion to the 
rooms which are included. ‘That is the first step in 
the effort to save space while increasing convenience. 

Small rooms, often serving a dual purpose in the 
life of the household, have created the need for equip- 
ment which can be built into a permanent location. 
New uses for spaces formerly unused have been de- 
veloped, as many of these built-ins are designed to fit 
into walls partitions, where they might be con- 
sidered tucked out of the way until needed. 

BuILT-IN EQUIPMENT SHOULD BE SHOWN ON PLANS 

Standing equipment may be installed at any time 
and in any existing building, but built-in equipment 
must be placed when a structure is being built or re- 
modeled. Hence the importance of considering these 
in all phases, and incorporating desirable units in the 
working drawings and specifications at the time of 
their preparation. 

The selection of suitable items to include is but the 
first step—of even greater importance is the proper 
choice of a location for them. ‘These are called con- 
viences, therefore, their location must be adaptable to 
their physical requirements, and readily accessible to 
everyone who may be expected to make use of the 
particular article under consideration. Comfort during 
use should be a consideration, and of course they must 
be out of the way when not needed. 

There nor more logical time to settle 
these points than while the plans are being drafted. It 
is the ingenuity displayed by some architects in develop- 
ing the plan, with the many convenient ideas incorpo- 
nial without conflict, which lead the clients to sing 
their praises after they have had a few months’ experi- 

ence living in the houses designed for them. 

One ie the distinctive features of the small house as 
planned for the present- -day client is the variety and 
ingenuity displayed in providing built-in conveniences. 
The architect is unwise if he neglects the advantages 
of the proper installation of equipment of this type. 
The very fact that speculative builders, who spend only 
as much as they think necessary in order to sell their 
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houses, build a few of them in is concrete evidence of 
the drawing power of built-in features among the 
people who buy and build homes. 

The client will frequently discuss with his architect 
a list of built-in equipment and will offer suggestions 
for space and labor saving which have been gleaned 
from magazine advertisements and similar sources. 
While developing the working drawings, therefore, the 
architect should consider all of these items with wh'ch 
the market is flooded today. He should be familiar 
with their advantages and their disadvantages, for some 
things are good for one house, while others will better 
serve another. 
which 
is not infrequently the case, how is he to think of every- 
thing needed? He will confine his interest to the 
items which have appealed to his imagination. 

The 


matter. 


If the client has never lived in a house before, 


architect has an important function in this 
He must think of unmentioned items, which 
might prove desirable, so that no important one will be 
overlooked until too late. For this purpose, a check 
list which may be reviewed with the client may prove 
invaluable. Many architects have developed this in one 
form or another. For the particular benefit of the 
architect whose experience may have but recently been 
directed toward this field, this article is written. 
CONVENIENCE BuiLt Into CLOosETs 

One of the surest evidences of careful planning is 
the inclusion of a proper number and variety of closets. 
It is not the architect, but the speculative builder, who 
is guilty of the charge made by so many housewives, 
that closets were not given proper consideration in her 
new home. 

These closets often have equipment built into them, 
including electric lights, to increase their ability to be 
Those most commonly included in small 
houses are as follows: 

BED CLOSETS: 
beds. 

BROOM CLOSETS: in the service hall on both first 
and second floors where possible; the floor area 
large enough for the modern vacuum cleaner. 

CEDAR CLOSETS 
3g” aromatic red cedar, 
plaster. 

CHINA CLOSETS: in dining or breakfast rooms. 

CLOTHES CLOSETS: located in all bedrooms; 
in master room. 

COAT CLOSET: near entrance door. 

LINEN CLOSETS: 

Srock BuILt-1In EQUIPMENT 


of service. 


housing portable or disappearing 


: side walls and ceiling lined with 
or cedar impregnated 


two 


near bedrooms and bath. 


A brief survey of the field of stock built-in equip- 
ment will reveal that they may be naturally grouped 
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PENCIL POINTS 


under three classifications. ‘There are those intended 

to be built into the exterior wall of the house, the 

majority providing for communication between the 
members of the household, and some person without. 

The second and larger group includes those designed to 

go into a partition, in many instances fitted between 

standard spaced studs. ‘Then there is a small miscel- 
laneous group, not intended to be built into walls at all. 

Much of the electrical equipment stands on the floor, 

requiring forethought to provide electrical outlets in 

proper places. 

The items most commonly chosen to be built into 
the exterior wall, and which it will be advisable to 
check over with every client, are these: 

COAL CHUTE: this equipment comes in two types. 
One sets in the ground with a door flush with 
the grade level, the opening through the founda- 
tion wall being below grade. ‘This wall opening 
will be 2’0” to 26” square. Where the ceiling 
of the coal bin is at least 18’ above grade, the 
wall type, glazed where light is desirable, will re- 
quire an opening 24” wide by 18” high. ‘This 
chute should be accessible from the drive or walk, 
and should empty into the coal bin in the cellar. 

GARBAGE RECEPTOR: should be located near 
the sink in the kitchen, set above the base, the 
door on the outside to come over the service walk, 
or near the service entrance. It is 19% x 297. 

ICING DOOR FOR REFRIGERATOR: only 
needed where the ice man calls. ‘The door 
through the outer wall must come opposite the 
door in the back or side of the ice compartment 
in the refrigerator. Size is determined by model 
of box, should be located on service walk or at 
rear porch, 

LETTER BOX: bronze letter plate slot should adjoin 
the front door, with opening on the inside into 
the vestibule or hall. Wall space at least 12” 
wide will be required. Inner door should be no 
lower than 30” above the floor for the conven- 
ience of the housewife in picking up the mail. 

METER BOX: ELECTRIC: locate in basement 
wall where electric service will enter, size 13” x 
16’’; may be arranged with access from outside, 
so that meter reader will not have to enter house. 

PACKAGE RECEIVER: place in wall of kitchen or 
service hall where it will be easily accessible to the 
milkman and delivery boy when the house is 
locked up; it should be equally convenient for the 
housewife to reach from the inside. 12’ x 14”. 

VENTILATORS: GABLE LOUVER: place in 
gable ends above upper floor ceiling with chain 
dropped to within reach from floor for operating 
friction control louvers on stock steel units, ready 
screened, 12” wide or more, 18” high or more. 
ELECTRIC: cabinet, fan, outside louver and 
hardware in stock unit 12” x 16”. Show high 
up on kitchen wall, provide electric outlet. 
WALL OF MASONRY: metal ventilating 


unit, brick size, louver outside face, bricked into 
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masonry, to ventilate room or range where fan 
is not desired. 

FOUNDATION WALL: where cellar is not 
to be excavated, show stock, screened and shut- 
tered grille, 9” x 16’, on wall under floor beams 
to prevent dry rot in timbers. 

Varied and diverse are the uses to which equipment 
located in partitions are put. “Those in most common 
use are: 

ACCESS DOORS: place at the end of recess bath- 
tubs, etc., size about 16” x 24’, set them above 
the wood base. 

ACCESSORIES: in tile walls of the kitchen and bath- 
rooms. “These include holders for paper towels, 
soap, tumblers, tooth brush, sponge, toilet paper: 
hooks for robes and strop, towel bars and grab 
rails. Because of the small size of these, it is 
impractical to show their location on the plans. 
That will be determined at the building, but 
they should be carefully enumerated in the speci- 
fications. 

ALARM SYSTEMS: burglar or fire, provided by 
wire circuits running around door openings and 
rooms and connected to signal box. 

BELLS AND BUZZERS: locate push buttons at en- 
trance doors, in the dining room and master bed- 
room, bells located in the kitchen and maid’s 
room, Specify transformer for electric current 
operation. 

BLINDS: Venetian blinds will roll up into a pocket in 
the head of the window. 

BOOKCASES: shelving may be shown in any 
shallow recess, adjoining the fireplace, or wher- 
ever the client expects books will be in demand. 

CABINETS: BATHROOM: why always over the 
lavatory? Try a mirror over that fixture and 
recess this cabinet in a partition behind some door. 
CHINA: hanging on the wall or in a corner. 
KITCHEN: stock units which should be care- 
fully located on the plans since they constitute 
one of the important factors in the efficient 
arrangement of the kitchen. 

LINEN: supplementary to the linen closet. 
These hold a few items for immediate use in the 
bathroom or kitchen. 

STORAGE: cabinets may be provided for vari- 
ous uses to meet the whims or demands of the 
client. They will hold soap and_ cleansing 
powders near the kitchen sink, another will serve 
as the hiding place for cleansing agents in the 
laundry and the bathroom. 

TELEPHONE: Select a location for the instru- 
ment which is within easy reach from any part 
of the house, where it will also provide privacy 
during a conversation with opportunity for rest- 
ing comfortably should the discussion become pro- 
tracted. Natural or artificial light is essential for 
looking up numbers; remember the fine print of 
most telephone directories. ‘The cabinet should 
not be set too low, it is preferable to have the 
shelf upon which the instrument rests about 48” 
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above the floor, since, when a person first lifts 
the receiver, he is most often standing. 

CHUTES: for dirt and dust, with outlet in base of 
the room and metal duct to the cellar. 
LAUNDRY: 9” x 12” rustless metal duct from 
second floor to basement laundry, with access 
doors in the hall on each floor where they may 
be reached by everyone. 

DUMB-WAITER: shaft extends from basement 
through the first floor, shaft with average size of 
24” x 30”, operation electric or hand. 

HEAT REGULATOR: thermostat on wall of a 
first-floor room, usually the dining room, wired to 
controls on the heating boiler. 

HEATER: auxiliary electric, recessed into wall of 
bathroom or nursery. 

HUMIDIFIER: show on an inside wall of the lower 
hall. Cabinet sets between studding 48” above 
the floor. Water and waste connections must be 
provided for. 

IRONING BOARD CABINET: place in wall 
of laundry or kitchen, where good natural light 
will be available. Allow a suitable place for the 
ironer to stand, include an electric outlet at con- 
venient height. This equipment will be set be- 
tween studs and should be so located that the 
board when in open position will be 33” above 
the finished floor. 

LAUNDRY HAMPER: show in wall of bathroom; 
to be set above the base. Stock sheet metal unit 
is 19" =x 30". 

PANEL BOX: show in partition of service hall or 
kitchen; the electric fuses in all circuits should 
be located here. Give consideration to latest type 
circuit breakers requiring no fuses. 

RADIATOR RECESS: show under windows, etc. 

RADIO WIRING: aerial and ground wires should 
be specified to run in partitions, with jack boxes 
shown in living room on plans. 

SCREENS: rolling up into box at head of window. 

SEAT: show in wall of bathroom, to fold up into wall 
when not in use. 

SHOE SHINE KIT: show in bathroom or basement 
partition, located where it will have good 
natural light, withdrawn from passage of hurry- 
ing people. Bottom of the box should be set 
into the wall 18” above the floor. 

TABLE AND SEATS: show a foldaway breakfast 
set in kitchen or alcove near by china cabinets; 
good natural lighting is desirable. “This unit will 
be housed in a cabinet standing 5’6” high, and 
the clear area on the floor in front of it must be 
approximately 5’0” wide for a distance of 4’0” 
from the face of the wall. 

Some of the built-in equipment which is most fre- 
quently requested by clients is located in neither walls 
nor partitions, but will be found on the ceiling, in the 
chimney, or below the floor. ‘Those in most frequent 
service include: 

CEILING CLOTHES DRIER: a4 rack of bars, this 


may be placed in laundry or kitchen. 


DISAPPEARING STAIR: a stairway of this type 
must be located with care, and it will often be 
advisable to draw section studies to be sure that 
when it comes time to build this piece of equip- 
ment into the partly completed house, there will 
be room for it to operate freely. The first step is 
to locate a clear ceiling area wherein the opening 
may be placed. These openings are 24” to 30” 
wide, and at least 66” long. An important 
point, which may lead to disaster if neglected, 
is the height required under the rafters for the 
swing of the stair when it pivots prior to slid- 
ing down. With the normal second-floor ceiling 
height of 8’0’, the radius of this swing under 
the attic rafters will be 5’4”, by no means an 
insignificant item. Finally when the stairway is 
slid down into position for ascending, what space 
has been allowed at the foot of the steps for 
access to the stair? There should be a clear floor 
space, 30” or better. Sometimes there is a par- 
tition immediately behind the stair. If there is 
to be a door in this partition it should not be lo- 
cated under the stair opening, for the stair will 
be in its way. 

FIREPLACE: specify a damper to control the draft, 
and where there are no skilled masons avail- 
able, a smoke chamber of steel might preclude 
the hazard of faulty construction. You should 
also consider the possible installation of a heat 
unit lining to raise the temperature of the air in 
the room by circulating it around the fire. 

INCINERATOR: a _ household incinerator should 

have a combustion chamber shown built into 
the base of the chimney, with a flue at least 12” x 
12” independent of other equipment. This flue 
and chimney should be so located that a hopper 
door into the flue may be placed in some wall of 
the kitchen on the floor above. 
Combustion chambers for this type of equip- 
ment have been standardized by the manufac- 
turers of the equipment required, and should be 
considered in laying out the basement plan. 
Metal work for grates is built into the enclosing 
walls which are at least eight inches thick, in- 
cluding an inner lining of fire clay brick. Lo- 
cation of clean-out door must not be too 
inconvenient for raking out ashes after burning. 
A spark arrester will have to be anchored to the 
top of the flue, and its appearance may inter- 
fere with the architectural scheme unless it is 
reckoned with. 

ROTARY ASH RECEIVER: if this type of equip- 
ment is to be included, it should be located in a 
pit under the heating boiler. 

UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER: a 
can within a buried receiver, so placed that every- 
thing except the cover of the equipment is under 
ground and out of sight. A location near the 
walk or service porch should be settled upon for 
this. At the same time it must be clear of the 
sidewalk, because the cover might prove a 
stumbling block for the unwary. 
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BUILT-IN SHOWER: a space at least 36” square ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: this _ requires 
should be allotted for the purpose, with an en- proper allotment of floor space so that it will 
trance opening at least 20’ wide. A receptor stand convenient to hand, with its electrical out- 
of porcelain, enameled iron, or slate with drain let nearby into which the cord may be plugged. 
opening will constitute the floor, the upper walls In the kitchen these may include refrigerator, 
are usually tiled for a height of at least 6’0”. range, sink for dish washing. ‘The location of 
A built-in of this type often replaces a tub in one the outlets forms an important story in_ itself 
of the bathrooms of the house. which was discussed in the December, 1931, issue. 





~ “THE SYDNEY HARBOR BRIDGE, DECEMBER, 1930” 
FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY R. E. CURTIS 

















The Charcoal “Smooch” Technique 


By Walter K. Smith, Jr. 


66 mooch” rendering in charcoal is a recent de- 
velopment in the use of that delightful 
medium and, in all probability, is one with 

which the majority of draftsmen and delineators are 

not yet acquainted. The word “smooch” 
be an apt designation for this method, which differs 
from ordinary methods of charcoal rendering mainly 
in the way in which the charcoal is applied and its ease 
of application. 

The delineator who is accustomed to attack his 


seems to 


rendering with a thick stump of charcoal in one hand 
and a kneaded eraser in the other, revelling in 
dramatic mass, plane, and high-light, will discover a 
new pleasure in smooching, and will acquire a coun- 
tenance just as satisfyingly smudged in the process, 
without which charcoal rendering would lose much 
of its appeal. His more academic brother, whose cus- 
tom it is to fill in the dilute ink outline of his drawing 
with pale wash upon pale w wash of Chinese ink, and 
who firmly believes that any other method of present- 
ing competition drawings should be placed hors con- 
cours along with the drawings, will find the method no 
less interesting, since it lends itself to the production of 
extremely delicate as well as very powerful presenta- 
tions. A variety of effects may be obtained, depend- 
ing upon the sort of paper used, the depth of tones 
desired and, of course, upon one’s own inclinations. 

The materials required are few and easily obtain- 
able, consisting of the following: Charcoal, finely 
ground and compressed into sticks, and known as 
Conté Sauce, Conté Sanguine crayon in stick form, 
a roll of absorbent cotton, a few sheets of hard, thin 
paper, such as cross-section paper, and a variety of 
erasers, hard and soft. Ordinary charcoal will serve, 
if very soft, but it will not be found capable of the 
same depth of tones as Conté Sauce. Other Conté 
crayons may be found useful, particularly the browns 
and reds, as may also pastels. It is my experience, 
however, that monochrome renderings in this medium 
are, as a rule, more successful, particularly in warm 
black, which is obtained by a mixture of charcoal and 
sanguine crayon. Nevertheless, interesting results 
can be obtained with pastels used in conjunction with 
charcoal. 

The method of procedure is simple, and consists 
in building up values by the application of charcoal 
dust, rubbed into the paper by means of a tuft of 
cotton, confining the operation to one portion of the 
drawing at a time by means of templates, which are 
cut out of the hard, thin paper. Most of us have 
used templates in blowing on skies or in rendering with 
blown washes. The templates used in this method 
serve the same purpose—that of preventing the tone 
or wash from reaching other parts of the drawing. 
However, in this case the template is held down with 


the left hand, instead of being glued or thumb-tacked 
down, and the charcoal is rubbed on with the other. 
A number of templates will be required, all of simple 
form; some with a rectangle cut out which is the size 
and shape of windows which are repeated, others with 
circular holes, narrow slits, and so on. The most 
useful will be a sheet of paper with a large right- 
angled corner cut out. 

different results; those 
having a great deal of tooth, such as cold-pressed 
Whatman, will hold a large amount of the charcoal 
as it is rubbed over the surface, and deep, rich darks 
may be obtained. Drawings made on tracing paper 
may be rendered and mounted, very interesting results 
being secured in this way. In fact, almost any paper, 
except those with smooth surfaces, may be used, and 
some experimentation in this direction will prove well 
worth while. 

The drawing may be mz si with very dilute ink, 
or with a 4H pencil, or not at all, as we shall presently 
see. It is imperative that it be kept absolutely clean 
and free from grease. A finger-print is apt to de- 
velop into a noticeable blemish, and erasures will be 
found to accumulate more charcoal than the surround- 
ing surface, as in other forms of charcoal rendering. 
The resulting dark spots are difficult to conceal, al- 
though it is not impossible to do so. 

Assuming that the drawing has been completed and 
shadows cast, we are ready to start rendering. A 
quantity of charcoal dust is prepared by grinding 
stick of Conté Sauce round and round on a piece of 
paper in the same manner in which Chinese ink is 
ground in a depression in a piece of slate. Since the 
charcoal used alone produces rather hard and cold 
tones, it is desirable to grind a small amount of san- 
guine or sepia crayon into the charcoal dust. This 
accumulation of dust constitutes a supply reservoir, A 
tuft of cotton is rubbed into it and then rubbed on a 
separate sheet of paper to impregnate it thoroughly 
and evenly and to brush off the surplus dust. Now, 
having selected the plane of our drawing which is to 
receive the lightest tone, we start at an upper corner 
and rub on the tone with the cotton, using a template 
with a corner cut out to limit the tone to that particular 
corner. ‘The template is then shifted so as to present a 
straight edge along an edge of the plane, and we 
proceed until the whole plane has been given a uniform 
tone. It is an easy matter to grade the tone as it is 
applied, either by varying the pressure of the = 
or by varying the amount of charcoal dust used i 
charging the cotton. Other planes will receive lene 
tones in the same way, until the whole drawing has 
been rendered with the proper relation of values in 
its different parts. Shadows, openings, ornamenta- 
tion and so on may then be defined, and it should be 


Various papers will give 
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THE CHARCOAL 
noted that the same template serves a double purpose. 
For instance, it may be desired to have the windows 
lighter than the building, in which case the template 
cut for the purpose is used as shield through which 
to erase, either with an eraser or with a clean tuft of 
cotton. If the windows seem to require a darker tone 
than the building, the template is used to apply more 
charcoal. The same template is used to erase a 
high-light on a column and to produce a shadow on 
the same column. 

A marked similarity will be seen between charcoal 
rendering in this manner and the Chinese ink render- 
ing of our analytique days. ‘Tones are applied with 
much the same effect as washes, and they may be built 
up, one upon another, just as they are built up with 
washes only much more speedily. It will also be 
found they do not smudge easily until they have been 
built up rather heavily, for the reason that they are 
ground thoroughly into the paper. 

So much for the general method of “smooch” 
rendering. It is an easy process and a very quick 
method of rendering. ‘There are, however, a number 
of interesting wrinkles in connection with it, which 
may well be included in this article. Sometimes it will 
be found that too dark a tene has been applied, and 
it is a difficult matter to lighten it without streaking 
by using an eraser in the customary fashion. If a 
quantity of the eraser crumbs which accumulate during 
the process of rendering are spread over the surface to 
be lightened, and rubbed with a clean tuft of cotton, 
the tone can be made considerably lighter, with little 





**SMOOC 


nm’? TECHBNIOCVE 
danger of streaking. In the same manner, using a 
little care, dark spots can be obliterated. 
As mentioned above, it is possible to make a 


“smooch” rendering without making a finished draw- 
ing on the paper upon which the rendering is to be pre- 
sented. ‘This may be done in two ways. A drawing 
made on tracing paper may be cut into several tem- 
plates, and the background fastened down on the 
paper. ‘The building is “smooched” in mass outline, 
and the various parts brought out by using templates 
cut directly from the tracing. Another method is to 
place a sheet of tracing paper over a drawing on 
tracing paper, and to make the rendering on the 
super- -imposed sheet, after which it can be mounted. 

Extremely interesting renderings can be made by 
introducing a certain amount of color i in the form of 
Conté crayons and pastels, mixing them with the char- 
coal for all-over tones, and using them straight for 
strong accents. Anothex very useful material which 
can be employed to obtain striking effects is an alumi- 
num powder, known as Aluminum Lining. Alu- 
minum powder, sanguine crayon, and charcoal make a 
very fine combination of colors, capable of producing 
most satisfactory results. 

This discussion of “smooch”: has been confined to 


its applications in the field of architectural rendering. 
It has, however, many other possible uses, such as in 
poster work, in sketching with charcoal (using it for 
all-over tones), and many others which will suggest 
themselves to those who care to become acquainted 
with this simple process. 


A PORTION OF THE DRAWING SHOWN OPPOSITE, REPRODUCED AT THE EXACT SIZE OF THE ORIGINAL 
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(See text opposite) 
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On the Use of Cutouts in Rendering 


By Arthur L. Guptill 


Editor’s Note:-—This manner of making a rendering will be of particular interest to those whose work includes the 
preparation of presentation drawings. Mr. Guptill describes this method of studying a composition in his forthcoming 
book on water color dravving which is now in process of preparation. 


his little trick is one which has proven so useful 
in my classes that I am glad to meet the suggestion 
that I make it available to all PENcit Pointers. It 
should be helpful mainly to the man who is able to 
render architecture with a reasonable degree of. skill 


but who falls down on the composition of his entourage. 

Too many delineators of the nonprofessional class pro- 
duce their renderings by addition. I am thinking par- 
ticularly of perspectives of a somewhat naturalistic nature. 
This is what 1 mean by “addition.” One renders the 





FIGURE 2 
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building itself near the center of the paper. ‘Then he 
sees a fine big empty space and thinks it a good spot for a 
tree, and in goes a tree. That is addition. ‘This makes 
some other area appear bare and in goes another tree. 
Addition again. Then there are smaller blank areas which 
are filled with bushes, tree shadows, and so on. Finally 
the sky looks vacant, and clouds are added and a couple of 
drooping branches bearing bananas ({) are stuck in to 
fill the corners. With a happy smile the artist gazes at 
his finished product! Rendered by addition! 

I grant that this method sometimes works, but more 
often it doesn’t. Better 
for one, if free to do so (frequently, of course, an exist- 
ing site must be portrayed) to try to compose a_ logical 
setting for his architecture. 


It’s a hit or miss sort of thing. 


A common method which I strongly recommend is to 
lay tracing paper over the perspective layout and sketch 
trees and the like, not merely where there are empty 
areas on the paper, but where they are properly related to 
the building itself. If the rendering is to be colored such 
a sketch can be done in colored pencils or crayons and so 
will serve as a guide for both the composition and coloring 
of the this carried a bit 
further. A tree, for example, is sketched on one sheet of 
thin tracing paper placed over the layout. Another tree 
of different type or scale is drawn on a second sheet placed 
Bushes are sketched on a third, or indi- 
Then these sketches 


final. Sometimes method is 


over the first. 
vidually on small sheets, and so on. 


are shifted here and there or others are substituted or 


changes made until a satisfactory composition is suggested, 
which is redrawn with more care on the final. 

Cutouts are merely a further development of this idea. 
One renders on paper and cuts out a number of trees, 
bushes, etc., of different kinds and sizes and, perhaps, 
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colors. When the first light tones have been applied to 
the layout these cutouts may be experimented with, lay- 
ing them on and trying them in different positions. Usu- 
ally a pleasing composition is soon discovered; then the cut- 
outs are lightly outlined on the rendering, with any neces- 
sary modifications, and the work carried to completion. 

This is illustrated in the sketches. In Figure 1 we repro- 
In Figure 
2 we show a rendering with little foreground treatment. 
This rendering is carried further than I would suggest at 
this early stage; imagine it to be merely an outline draw- 
ing, lightly tinted. In Figure 3, cutout B has been laid 
on at the left and part of cutout C has been added at the 
right. In Figure 4, cutout C has been placed at the left. 
In Figure 5 cutout A has been substituted. In all cases, 
unwanted portions of the cutouts have been hidden by 
strips of white paper. Study these different effects. 
Note how they vary, even though the original rendering 
remains the same in each instance. Make your own cut- 
outs and arrange them in various ways. 


duce at small scale three cutouts, A, B, and C. 


Obviously such cutouts are seldom of exactly the needed 
shape or size or value, but in the final rendering any 
changes can be made easily. Don’t get the notion that 
these cutouts are to be pasted on the drawing; they merely 
serve as guides for rendering. If they tend to curl, lay 
a sheet of glass over them. 

A treatment like that in the beautiful rendering by 
Otho McCrackin, reproduced as a frontispiece in_ this 
issue, could quite easily be visualized by use of a cutout 
or two. Though not actually composed in this manner, 
you can sense the cutout quality of the foreground trees. 
But try the thing yourself; it works with any medium, 
you'll enjoy it and it should prove worth while. 





FIGURE 5 
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A Study of the Economic Height 
and Cost of Buildings’ 


By Eugene B. Church 


66 ow high shall we build!” is a question which 
has intrigued the speculative imagination and 
ingenuity of even experienced investors in the 

complex field of building construction. It is a question 
that grows in importance with the pyramiding of land 
values in central business districts, with the towering 
masses of materials that go into modern skyscrapers, the 
high cost of those materials and the labor required for 
their installation and the keen competition which has 
grown up around the profitable investment of such enor- 
mous units of capital. 

In almost any American city one may find two and 
ten or twelve and twenty story buildings side by side 
or, at least, on sites of fairly equal value, the buildings 
erected within a few years of each other, of similar gen- 
eral character, unit cost, and occupancy. ‘The incongru- 
ity of height, and therefore of investment, is obvious to 
even the most casual observer. This incongruity implies 
that there is no law to govern, no fact to consider, no 
relationship to guide, no economic principles which can 
be applied to this important problem; it implies that the 
height of a building and the justifiable investment are 
wholly indifferent and have no relation to economic laws, 
which is obviously untrue. There is and must be a 
most economical height and total investment for every 
group of conditions and any alternative is unthinkable. 
The addition of one or four or twenty stories is inevit- 
ably either an advantage or a disadvantage—is either more 
or less profitable—and cannot be a mere indifferent 
matter of whim or opinion. Not only so, but since height 
and cost are inseparable, there is and must be a total 
investment which will be the most profitable for any 
particular group of conditions; this is the economic in- 
vestment and the corresponding height is the true eco- 
nomic height. It will be found that there are laws, 
facts, relations, and economic principles by which both 
economic height and cost are governed and an analysis 
of these should do much to clarify the present anomalous 
situation. 








The following discussion is intended to define and 
illustrate the principles involved and the manner of their 
application to any specific problem. In order to avoid con- 
fusion and to promote simplicity and definiteness, it will 
be necessary to begin with a system of abbreviations of the 
various factors which are used and to show the formulas 
that are used in the several calculations. 


NoMENCLATURE 





A Area of land in sq. ft. 

a Gross area of building in sq. ft. 

B Total« of building = aHbp. 

b Crs qn cost of building per cu. ft. 


‘oss building area to site area. 

*t rentable to gross building area. 

zt to gross income, allowing for vacancies 
r factors. 


pyrighted 1932 by the author. 


*This artic. 
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*Formulas Nos. 1 to 5 
q 


F = Obtainable annual rental rate in dollars per sq. ft. 
f ‘Total required annual rental rate in dollars per sq. ft., 
called ‘Total Rental” = R-+-r. 
H ‘Total height of building in feet = hn. 
h Effective gross story height in feet H /n. 
(Not to be confused with actual or net story height.) 
K Nominal interest rate. 


k Actual interest rate. 
IL, Land value in dollars per sq. ft. 
] 


Construction cost of building per sq. ft. of gross 


area Hb. 


N Most economical number of stories. 


n Number of stories. \ 
p Carrying, financing, and other, charges as a percent- 4 

age of construction cost, plus one. [ 
R = Annual rental rate in dollars per sq. ft. required to hs 


produce the nominal interest rate (K) on the value 
of the site—called “Land Rental.” 
r Annual rental rate in dollars per sq. ft., required to 
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produce the nominal interest rate (K) on the total 
cost of the building—called “Buiiding Rental.” 


eam dr 


T ‘Total justifiable investment. 
t ‘Total actual investment. 


ae 


FoRMULAS* 


These formulas may be utilized in a variety of ways 


by changing their form as may be required by the known 
and unknown factors and will be found useful in any 


analysis of economic height or cost as well as in other 
applications. 
This formula gives the annual net rate of return on the 
total actual investment: 
1. k= Fdena/t 
This formula gives the total justifiable investment on 


— 
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any total annual rental rate: 
2. T= Fdena/K 


This formula gives the total annual rental rate in 


— 
ares 


” 


dollars required to produce a given net rate of return (K) 
on the value of the land: 
3. R=LK/ndce 
Each of these formulas gives the total annual rental 
rate in dollars required to produce a given rate of net 
return (K) on the cost of the building: 
4. r= Khbp/de 
5. r==I1K/nde 
To check the required rental rates R, r, and R+r in 
existing buildings, the following may be used: 
6. R=ALK/aden 
7. r==BK/aden 
8. R+r= (B+AL)K/aden 


» aS 


, inclusive, are derived or altered forms of 
those given in the very excellent book, “Building for Profit,” 
by R. P. Bolton, published by the DeVinne Press, New York, 1923. 


PENCIL POINTS 
FixEpD RELATIONS 
The following relations, mathematically expressed, will 
be found helpful in deriving the several economic factors 
most frequently used and most essential to a thorough- 
going analysis of any economic problem of building in- 
vestment: 
adn 
adnF 
(andF) (1-e) 
adenF 
adn/A 
H/ dn 
AL/adn 
Hbp/dn 


Total net rental area in sq. ft., 
Total gross annual income, 
Total annual operating expenses, 
Total annual net return, 
Net rentable area per sq. ft. of site, 
Volume in cu. ft. per sq. ft. of net rentable, 
Land cost per sq. ft. of net rentable area, 
Building cost per sq. ft. of net rentable area, 
Total cost per sq. ft. of net rentable area, 
AL/adn+Hbp/dn 
B/AL 
Net rentable area per $1000 of land value, 1000 adn/AL 
Building cost per sq. ft. of site, B/A 


Average rentable area per floor per sq. ft. of site, ad 


Ratio of building cost to land value, 


DEFINITION 

The economic height of a building may be defined as 
that number of stories at which the total required rental 
reaches a minimum; or, expressing the same fact in other 
terms, that number of stories at which the total cost per 
unit of net rentable area is minimum; or, to state a result, 
that number of stories at which the rate of net return on 
any obtainable rental will be maximum. The concurrence 
of these three conditions constitutes three-fold evidence 
that the height so determined is the most economical. 

The economic cost of a building is the total cost of the 
building of the most economical height. 

Derivation oF Economic HEIGHT 

As a preliminary to the derivation of the economic 
height it will be necessary to fix the land value, the aver- 
age story height, the gross area of the building, and to 
estimate or assume the rate of increase of the cost per cu. ft. 
from some basic number of stories. It is also desirable 
to estimate or assume the rate of decrease of net rentable 
area from the same basic height. (This is not essential in 
calculating economic height but highly desirable in order 
that the rentals shall be as accurate as possible.) This 
being done, a tabulation should be made for a series of 
Table No. 1 shows an example in which the 
rentals were used to find the economic height. It will 
be noted that the total rental gradually decreases until 
the economic height is reached, after which it increases 
again; in this table, 25 stories show the least total required 
rental and is, therefore, the true economic height. 


stories. 


If now it be desired to find the effect of increasing the 
land value, say 50%, then the land rentals may be in- 
creased 50% for the several stories and the original build- 
ing rentals for those stories added for the new totals. It 
will be found that the economic height is increased, thus 
correctly reflecting the effect of the new land value. 

Since it is not possible to find this height by means of 
a simple or direct calculation, the results must be tabu- 
lated covering several stories and either of the following 
forms may be used, depending upon the method to be 
employed: 

1. If the economic height is to be found by means of 
least rental the following form may be used, R and r 
being calculated by formulas No. 3 and No. 5, respectively: 


n ; H 


~ = [Rr 
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2. If the economic height is to be found by means of 
least total cost per sq. ft. of net rentable area, the following 
tabulation will serve the purpose: 


1H bpd) B | AL+B | adn | (AL-+B)/adn | 


2 a | 
3. If the economic height is to be sought through the 
maximum rate of net return on any obtainable rental, 
then this form of tabulation may be used, k being supplied 
by solutions of Formula No. 1: 


n|H | bp|d{B | t=AL+B | 





k = Fdena/t 





No.of Stories — 
ft. 
net to 
area 
Building 


Total cu. 
Rental 


gross 


Ratio 





r R-+-r 


Q. 





oO 


.76208 
.71740 
.67800 
.64300 
16074 
50057, 
55812 
5350 
51393 
49462 
.47687 
46051 
44537 
43133 
.41828 
40610 
39474 
.38409 
37411 
36473 
35589 


.16653 92861 
BS leo) WI .89867 
.19613 .87413 
Peay 85411 
.22622 .83793 
.24146 .82503 
.25682 .81494 
BAP .80733 
.28794 .80187 
.30370 .79832 


31845 79532 


.33563 79614 
35717 80254 
.36812 .79945 
38457 80285 
40117 .80727 
41791 .81265 
43481 .81890 
45185 82596 
46905 .83378 
-48640 .84229 
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TABLE NO. 1 
Showing calculations from 15 to 35. stories 
to find economic height by means of rentals. 
Minimum rental of $1.79532 establishes economic 
height at 25. stories. 


Land Value, $50.00 per square foot. 











WuicH 

Of the several factors of building economics, some are 
essential as affecting the economic height while others 
affect it. The former, 
which are basic, affect the latter which are derivative but 
the nonessential do not affect the essential factors. 


Facrors AFFECT THE Economic HEIGHT 


are nonessential and do not 


The land value (L) affects the economic height (N) 
directly. The construction cost per cu. ft. (b), the 
financing and carrying charges (p), the average story 
height (h), and the ratio of building area to site area 
(c), all affect the cost of the building directly and all 
affect the economic height inversely. 

As the land value increases the economic height will 
necessarily be increased also and, as the building cost in- 
creases, the economic height decreases. It may therefore 
be stated that the economic height is affected directly 
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ECONOMIC HEIGHT AND COST OF 


by the land value and inversely by the building cost. 

The above facts may also be expressed in terms of the 
required rentals. It can be shown that any condition 
which increases the ratio of land rental to building rental 
(R/r) will increase the economic height, and vice-versa. 
Hence, it may be stated in more general terms that the 
economic height is affected directly by the value of the 
ratio R/r though this is not a simple arithmetical variation. 
The exact ratio is quite difficult to compute because the 
exact height will, in nearly every instance, work out to 
some fraction of a story. ‘This ratio is the reciprocal 
of the ratio of building cost to land value (B/AL) 
shown on Charts No. 4 and No. 6. 

Under no circumstances can an increase of height fully 
compensate for an increased land value; the compensation 
will be partial only and the point at which it becomes 
most effective is the true economic height. The increased 
land value and greater height will require either an in- 
creased rental or a greater ratio of net to gross income if a 
fixed rate of net return is to be maintained. 

Tables No. 2 and No. 3 show how various story heights 
(h) and total cu. ft. costs (bp) affect the economic height 
and indicate how small the effects would be on a fewer 
number of stories. 





TABLE NO. 2 


Showing the effect of varying values of total unit 
building cost (bp) on a land value of $100.00 per sq. ft. 


.F. Newbp N B/AL R r R-+r 





at 





8 $0.5044 37 1.79 $0.67942 $1.21725 $1.89667 
9 5635 361.95 .69514 1.35351 2.04865 
10 .6212 35 2.09 .71178 1.48640 2.19819 
1.1 67375 33 2.13 .74822 1.59704 2.34526 
12 .7296 32 2.24 .76818 1.72177 2.48995 


V.F. = Variation factor. 

N = Most economical number of stories. 
B/AL = Ratio of building cost to land cost. 
R = Land rental. 

r= Building rental. 

R-++r = Total rental. 











TABLE NO. 3 
Showing the effect of varying the average story height, 
(h) on a land value of $100.00 per sq. ft. 








h N R r R--r 
10’-0” 5 $0.67942 $1.26797 $1.94739 
11’-0” 36 69514 1.37858 2.07315 
12’-0” 35 71178 1.48640 2.19818 
13’-0” 34 .7 2946 1.59283 2.32105 
14’-0” 32 .76818 1.67394 2.44212 





| h = Average story height. 
N = Most economical number of stories. 
R = Land rental. 
= Building rental. 
R+r= Total rental. 








Factors Wuicu Do Nor AFFrect THE Economic HEIGHT 

It has been mentioned that several factors are nonessen- 
tial and derivative and have no effect upon economic 
eight but are themselves affected by the factors that do. 
his raises many questions of advisability, opinion, and 
practice to which the investor will demand an answer. 

For instance, it may be asked how the economic height 
vill be influenced by any change of the ratio of net 


BUILDINGS 


rentable to gross building area. It will not be influ- 
enced at all, but such change must be compensated by a 
corresponding change in the total required rental or in 
the ratio of net to gross income. ‘Table No. 4 shows 
the effect upon the rentals of variations of this ratio which 
are required to maintain a given rate of net return but 
have no effect upon the economic height. 

It will be immediately recognized that many sites would 
not justify a building of the most economical height, 
there being insufficient demand for the space so created. 
This, also, is an extraneous consideration. Certainly it 
may often be advisable not to build until the demand, and 
therefore the obtainable rentals, will justify the in- 
Certainly the value of the land may not be 
based upon a capitalization of the obtainable net income. 
But these facts do not affect the economic height nor the 
conditions under which that height exists. If the site 
does not justify a building of the economic height, the 
question immediately arises as to whether it justifies a 
smaller building with its increased required rental or re- 
duced rate of net return. Chart No. 2 shows how rapidly 
that rental rate increases as height decreases on a given 
land value. 


vestment. 


GULF BUILDING, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


KENNETH FRANZHEIM AND J. E. R. CARPENTER, 
ARCHITECTS; ALFRED C. FINN, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT 
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CHART NUMBER 1 


Economic height of buildings on various land values. 


Neither is the economic height affected immediately by 
depreciation or obsolescence of either land or building 
unless the Owner chooses to establish the land values with 
reference to its possible appreciation or depreciation of 
value. ‘The amounts withdrawn from gross income to 
meet the charges for depreciation and obsolescence will 
affect the ratio of net to gross income and thus affect the 
required rental rates. 

It should be recognized that the economic height is 
fixed by the intrinsic factors of land value and building 
cost and not by such extrinsic considerations as location, 
demand, interest rate, etc. Those intrinsic factors being 
estimated or assumed, as the case may be, the economic 
height and cost follow inevitably by a mathematical law. 
After that height and cost are calculated, it may then be 
that considerations of advisability, personal opinion, and 
future contingencies of location, obtainable rental, demand, 
and appreciation or depreciation may cause the Owner to 
decide upon a greater or fewer number of stories. And 
that decision may find some justification in the fact that 
the net return and rental rate do not vary greatly for sev- 
eral stories more or less than the calculated economic 
(See Chart No. 2.) 


Cuarts No. 1 To No. 8, INcLUsIVE 


height and cost. 


Chart No. 1 shows various land values and the corre- 
sponding total building costs per sg. ft. of site as deter- 
the economic heights, under the conditions 
obtaining for Charts No. 5 to No. 7, inclusive. By re- 
ducing both land value and building cost to terms of site 


mined by 


area, it provides a direct comparison and shows immediately 
the proportionately larger buildings that are justified by 
the lower land values. 

Charts No. 2, No. 3, and No. 4 are all based upon a 
land value of $50 per sq. ft. and give the relations exist- 
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ing for buildings of various heights. One qualification 
requires mention; Chart No. 2 gives the curve of net 
return on an obtainable rental of $2.50 per sq. ft. without 
changing the ratio of net to gross income. But if the 
required total of $1.795 will produce 6% net, and the 
cost of service is not advanced in proportion to the income, 
the net return on $2.50 would be greater than shown. 
The principle, however, is illustrated and the rate of net 
return can be figured according to circumstances or incli- 
nation. 

Charts No. 5, No. 6, and No. 7 give the economic 
heights for all land values up to $1000 per sq. ft. and 
the various relations necessary to or consequent upon the 
conjunction of building height and land value under the 
conditions given. 

Chart No. 8 shows the economic heights on various 
land values for four different values of the ratio of build- 
ing area to site area (c) and how the height increases as 
the value of c is reduced. The curve of ratio of building 
cost to land value (B/AL) clearly indicates that as the 
increasing value of c accompanies a higher land value, 
the ratio of building cost to land value does not change. 

Charts No. 5, No. 6, No. 7, and No. 8 show all factors 
worked out with reference to building height and not 
By following from any 
“Number of 


with reference to land value. 
value of any factor along the line of 
Stories” to the intersection with curve of ‘“‘Economic 
Height” and thence to the scale of “Land Values,” any 
factor may be read in terms of its appropriate land value. 
Thus, it will be noted that on Chart No. 5 the total re- 
quired rental is about $3.00 at 48 stories; and 48 stories 
intersects “Economic Height” at a land value of about 
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CHART NUMBER 2 


Relations for various building heights on land valued at 
$50 a@ square foot. 
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CHART NUMBER 3 
Relations for various building heights on land valued at 
$50 a square foot. 


$215. Charts No. 5, No. 6, and No. 7 (as well as No. 8) 
carry the same “Economic Height” curve to facilitate 
such reference. 

Lanp VALUE 

The most important question to be settled before any 
estimate of economic height can be made, is that of the 
value of the land; for upon the answer to that question 
does height depend to a greater extent than upon any 
other consideration. Whether this is to be determined by 
the Owner’s personal opinion, or by the actual present 
market value of the site, or by the potential value as indi- 
cated by the capitalization of the net return upon the 
obtainable rental, whether by considerations of present 
or prospective future value, is essentially a problem for 
the Owner to decide. It is in reality a problem of land 
economics and not of building economics, which is the 
subject of this discussion. 

INcREASED Cost oF INCREASED HEIGHT 

That the increasing height of building construction is 
accompanied by a corresponding increase of cost is appar- 
ent from even a casual consideration of the facts and a 
more careful study of those facts will confirm the first 
opinions. ‘This increase does not obtain for all factors, 
nor is it uniform among those which do show an increase 
of cost, nor is the rate of increase necessarily uniform for 
iny single item. 

For instance, the weight and cost of columns increase 
quite rapidly. Foundation costs increase as spot footings 
become inadequate and have to be merged into continuous 
footings and these, in turn, have to be replaced by mats, 
piling, or caissons. ‘The increase of basements and their 
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COST OF BUILDINGS 








excavation, some times under expensive conditions, add a 
rapidly-increasing increment to the unit cost of the struc- 
ture. ‘The successive additions of expensive elevators, as 
additional floor area demands, also wind-bracing, mechan- 
ical equipment, and other items of rapidly increasing cost 
give ample evidence that the greater height can only be 
attained at a greater unit cost. 

On this subject, as in the case of the rate of decrease 
of net rentable area, there is very little data available 
upon which to base an adequate estimate. But a survey 


of that data together with such personal study as time and 


Lf 


circumstances permit, has resulted in the adoption, for 
use in these charts and tables, of a rate of increase of 
45/100 cents per story as being a reasonable anticipation 
of average conditions; this sum being added to the total 
cost (bp) for every story that is added to the height. 
This rate of increase is carried throughout all story heights 
as indicated in column “bp” of Table No. 1. 

More accurate information on this subject would be 
highly valuable to all who are interested in Building 
Economics either as architects or as builders and investors 
and, as the need becomes apparent, will no doubt be 
supplied by further and more scientific studies. Our 
present purpose is primarily to ,illustrate principles and 
methods, which purpose is served by the assumption made, 
without assuming any obligation of proof nor thought of 
finality. Any one who is sufficiently interested may use 
or modify the principles and methods and substitute his 
own assumptions or the results of his own research for the 
relations here offered. 
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CHART NUMBER 4 


Relations for various building heights on land valued at 
$50 a square foot. 
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Rario oF Buitpinc Area To SirE AREA 

The proportion of the site which is occupied by the 
building is expressed by the ratio of building area to site 
area (c) and depends upon a number of considerations. 
Being influenced by the immediate surroundings, such 
as streets and buildings, this ratio may be called a func- 
tion of the location. It is often affected by the size and 
shape of the site as well as by city ordinances such as 
those of New York City. It depends upon the architect’s 
design and layout, reaching a maximum under the most 
skillful architectural design. It is also a function of use 
or occupancy, being frequently 100% for warehouses, 
garages, loft buildings, etc., and reaching a minimum in 
the case of hotels, apartments, and office buildings, where 
the requirements of light and ventilation are essential. 

It will be noted on reference to Chart No. 8 that as 
this ratio (c) increases, the economic height (N) de- 
creases; that is, a higher value of c will reach the economic 
height more quickly than will a lower value of c. Not 
only so, but the higher value of c will be accompanied 
by a lower required rental rate. It will also be noted that 
as this ratio increases, the corresponding land value in- 
creases, so that, for any given number of stories (N), the 
ratio of building cost to land value (B/AL) remains con- 
stant. “Table No. 5 shows that as c increases, both the total 
cost of the building and the ratio of building cost to land 
value also increase. ‘Thus the economic building that 
covers 90% of the site will cost more than the economic 
building that covers only 80% but the unit cost and the 
required rental will both be less, making a more profit- 
able investment. This is a disadvantage of the setback 
or tower type of design which, however, has its compen- 
sating advantages. 

Table No. 6 indicates how a changing value of the 
ratio of building to site area (c) for a fixed number of 
stories (N) is accompanied by changes in other factors. 

Ratio oF Buitpinc Cost To Lanp VALUE 

This very interesting and valuable relation is shown 
for varying heights on a fixed land value on Chart No. 4 
and for various heights as well as land values on Chart No. 
6. It will, of course, change with each group of condi- 
tions under which the economic height is computed. It 
will be noted that (1) the ratio of building to land rental 
and (2) the ratio of building cost to land cost per rentable 
sq. ft. are identical with the curves mentioned, which give 
the ratio of total building cost to total land value. These 
curves give the economic building cost in terms of land 
value. For example, it will be noted on Chart No. 6 
that for a 24-story building this ratio is about 3, which 
means that the economic building will cost three times as 
much as the land, whether we refer to rentals, the costs per 
sq. ft. of net rentable area, or the totals. 
to Charts No. 5 and No. 6 
interesting fact that the land cost, building cost, and 


Reference discloses the 
total cost per sq. ft. of net area is 7.5 times the respec- 
tive required rentals. 
Net 
The most universally used unit of building economics 
is the sq. ft. of net rentable area. Being the accepted unit 
of barter, it becomes the standard unit of measurement 
by which other factors are judged or compared. 


RENTABLE AREA VaRIOUSLY EXPRESSED 


The ratio of net rentable area to volume is a measure- 
ment of three-dimensional or volume efficiency. It is 
purely a physical relation. But, since volume and cost 


parallel each other very closely, it expresses an indirect 
relation to cost. 


es2 


The ratio of net rentable to gross building area is a 
comparison of area, a measurement of two-dimensional 
efficiency, and expresses the utilization of the gross build- 
ing area, 

The ratio of net rentable to site area is a modified 
comparison in two dimensions and expresses the efficiency 
of land utilization. 

The ratio of net rentable area to land value is a 





TABLE NO. 4 


Showing the effect of varying the ratio of net rent- 
able area to gross building area when N= 25 and 


L= $50.00 


V.F. Newd R r 

0.8 5592 $0.5961 $1.6495 
0.9 6291 5299 1.4662 
1.0 .6990 4769 1.3196 
1.1 .7689 4335 1.1996 
1.2 .8388 3974 1.0997 


V.F. = Variation factor. 

N = Most economical number of stories. 

L = Value of land per sq. ft. 

d= Ratio of net rentable to gross building area. 
R = Required land rental. 

r= Required building rental. 

R-++r = Total required rental. 





R-++r 
$2.2456 
1.9961 
1.7965 
1.6332 
1.4971 











TABLE NO. 5 


Showing the effect of varying values of c upon a 
fixed land value of $50.00 per sq. ft. 


bp B/A B/AL 
5675 -*156.63 3.133 
5765 138.36 2.767 
5945 124.13 2.483 
6215 104.41 2.088 


c= Ratio of building to site area. 

N = Most economical number of stories. 

bp = Total cost of building per cu. ft. 
B/A = Building cost per sq. ft. of site. 
B/AL = Ratio of building cost to land value. 
R-++r = Total required rental. 





R-+r 
1.699 
1.795 
1.942 
2.198 











TABLE NO. 6 


Showing the effect of varying values of c when N = 40, 
bp = $0.644, d= .654, B/AL= 1.8 and 
r= $1.57554 


B/A R 
309.12 $0.8665 
247.29 8601 
60 100 185.47 8495 
40 66 123.65 8321 


c = Ratio of building area to site area. 

N = Most economical number of stories. 

bp = Total cost of building per cu. ft. 

d= Ratio of net rentable to gross building area. 
B/AL = Ratio of building cost to land value. 

L = Value of land per sq. ft. 

B/A = Building cost per sq. ft. of site. 

R = Land rental. 

R-++-r = Total required rental. 





c : 
100 170 
80 135 


R-+r 
$2.4420 
2.3763 
2.4250 
2.4076 
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ECONOMIC HEIGHT 
financial comparison and expresses the efficiency of the 
utilization of the land value. 

The land cost per sq. ft. of net rentable area is another 
financial comparison and shows the contribution of the 
land value to each unit of area. It might be compared 
to the material cost of a manufactured article. 

The building cost per sq. ft. of net rentable area is also 
a financial relation and gives the contribution of the 
building cost to each unit of saleable space. It might be 
compared to the Jabor cost of a manufactured article. 

The total cost per sq. ft. of net rentable area is merely 
the total of the two preceding expressions. It gives the 
cost price including the profit of a marketable product 
at which it can be offered to the market. 

These several relations are shown in graphic form on 
Charts No. 2 to No. 7, inclusive. 

RELATION oF Net RenTaBLE AREA To VOLUME 

The relation which the net rentable area bears to the 
total volume is expressed by the ratio H/dn and gives the 
cu. ft. of building required to produce one sq. ft. of net 
rentable area. It is an expression of the total or cubic 
efficiency of the building and its design, just as the ratio 
of net to gross area expresses the floor or superficial efh- 
ciency. In addition to the factors which affect the latter, 
it is influenced by the story heights, pent houses, and other 
non-rentable volume which cannot be included in a con- 
sideration of the floors. It increases as height increases, 
the chief factor here being the increasing loss of net 
floor area. In general, this ratio varies between 14 and 18 
but data from several] buildings may be of interest. 


Value of 


Building Stories Ratio 
American Insurance Union 48 14.18 
Empire State Building 85 16.50 
Woolworth Building 58 24.49 


Judging from a list of about sixty of the best modern 
buildings, it is apparent that, generally, the more recent 
ones are more efficient than were those of ten or twenty 
years ago, due to more effective use of both floor space and 
total volume. It is evident that the architectural pro- 
fession has not lagged behind in the economic struggle 
for efficiency.* 

Ratio oF Net ReEnTABLE AREA TO Gross BuILDING AREA 

The ratio of net rentable area to gross building area 
must and does decrease as height increases, for each incre- 
ment of height adds its increment of loss to the net area. 
This loss occurs in a variety of ways which vary both in 
kind and amount with type and design of building. 

As a general rule-of-thumb, each 30,000 to 40,000 sq. 
ft. of net area will require the addition of an elevator, 
which means a loss of 75 to 100 square ft. (and often 
more) for each story through which it passes. Not only 
so, but each elevator will require more space in the upper 
stories for over-runs, machinery, etc. 

There is also a loss through the use of setback designs 
where these are mandatory or sufficiently desirable to be 
used. There is an increasing loss in the lower stories 
caused by the increasing size of columns. The addition 
of height requires a further use of basement space for 
machinery, equipment, etc., as well as space in the upper 
stories for tanks, pipework, etc. ‘There is a further loss 





‘Interesting and valuable data are given in the booklet, “Facts and 
Figures About Steel Construction,” including a comprehensive list 
of important buildings with their volume, net rentable area, total 
height, site area, etc., published by the American Institute of Steel 
Construction. 
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as the size or number, or both, of pipe and vent shafts 
is increased to serve the areas added above. 

While these losses cannot be accurately determined 
until the plans are completed, it should be possible to 
make a reasonable estimate of them; and we must make such 
an estimate if we are to give adequate study to the economic 
height and cost and the accompanying rentals and net 
return. It is unfortunate that so little data on this sub- 
ject have been published; but a study of a number of build- 
ings has led to the adoption of a loss of 3/10 of one per 
cent for the purposes of this study. This loss of the total 
area is deducted for each floor added to the height as a 
reasonable anticipation of average actual conditions. ‘This 
rate of loss has been carried throughout all story heights 
in all the accompanying charts and tables as a constant 
factor, as is indicated by Column “d” of Table No. 1. 

This ratio does not affect the economic height or cost but 
does affect inversely the required rentals and, through 
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them, the net income. The greater the value of this ratio, 
the greater will be the net area and smaller will be the 
required rental, as shown in Table No. 4 on page 174. 
Ratio oF Ner RenTABLE AREA To SITE AREA 

The value of the ratio of net rentable area to site area, 
expressed as the number of sq. ft. of net area per sq. ft. 
of site, depends upon the ratio of building area to site 
area (c), the ratio of net to gross area (d), and the number 
of stories (n). By expressing the degree of efficiency with 
which the site area has been utilized, it provides a means of 
comparing one building with others. It varies from less 
than 1 (for one-story buildings) up to about 49.66 for 
the Bok Tower, the largest value of which the writer 
has any knowledge. It is of interest to note that the 
Empire State Building of 85 stories of the setback type 
piles up about 25.73 sq. ft., while the Equitable Building 
contains about 25.24 sq. ft. in its 43 stories of the 
vertical type of design. 

Revation oF Net RentTaBLE AREA To Lanp VALUE 

This relation, expressed in terms of sq. ft. of net rent- 
able area per $1,000 of land value, depends upon the 
same conditions that determine the ratio of net rentable 
area to site area, value being substituted for area of site. 
Expressing, as it does, the efficiency with which the land 
value has been utilized, it provides still another “yard- 
stick” for the comparison of buildings. On a fixed land 
value, the value of this relation will vary directly as the net 
area and almost directly as the number of stories (n) ; 
this will be noted on reference to Chart No. 4. If the 
economic heights for various land values be considered, it 
will be noted on Chart No. 7 that the value of this relation 
is a decreasing quantity. 

Ratio or Net To Gross INCOME 
It is the function of the Architect, the Owner, and 
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CHART NUMBER 5 


Economic height of buildings on various land values. 
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CHART NUMBER 6 


Economic height of buildings on various land values. 


the Building Economist (however else he may be desig- 
nated) to relate correctly the various conditions of the 
investment to one another and to build accordingly. After 
this is done, there is no change or recall; that book is 
closed, the investment is taken over by the Management 
and a new book is opened. If the first task has been 
well done, the second will be made easier and more effec- 
tive. And the efficiency of the Management will be com- 
pressed into, reflected in, and judged by the ratio of net 
to gross income. ‘This ratio varies as widely as human 
nature and the multitude of problems which have to be 
met and solved. 

In the charts and tables herewith a ratio of 45% has 
been used throughout. While it has no effect upon the 
economic height or cost, it has a great effect upon the re- 
quired rental and rate of net return. ‘The larger the ratio, 
the smaller will be the required rental or the larger will 
be the net return, and vice versa. 

The rentals shown on these charts and tables may be 
converted to any other ratio than 45% by a simple pro- 
portion. Thus, if we wish to change the required rental 
for 25 stories (Table No. 1 or Chart No. 2) to a ratio 
of 55%, we will have 55:45::1.795:1.47, the new re- 
quired rental when the ratio of net to gross income is 
55%. Whether this ratio should be constant for all 
heights and total rentable areas or whether it should fol- 
low a sliding scale, gradually decreasing as height and 
area are added, is, to a very large extent, a matter of 
individual experience on which the Owner should seek 
competent advice. 

SPECIAL 

There are many uses to which the given formulas may 

be applied as occasion requires, as indicated by the fol- 
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CHART NUMBER 7 


Economic height of buildings on various land values. 


lowing example. Supposing, for instance, that a 35-story 
building had been completely developed and, for some 
reason, it is desired to find the effect upon the total 
rental caused by the addition of an elevator which will 
cost, say $25,000 and which will deduct 80 sq. ft. per 
floor. Assume that the original cost of the building is 
$2,000,000, land value $1,000,000, the nominal interest 
rate 7%, ratio of net to gross income 50%, and total 
net rentable area 175,000 sq. ft. Then the new building 
cost will be $2,025,000 and the new net area will be 
35 x 80 sq. ft. less, or 172,200 sq. ft. Then, by formula 
No. 8; 


’ 


New total rental will be $3,025,000 x .07 _ 








2.46 
172,200 x .50 ; 
he old rental rate being ca ld — $2.40 
175,000 x .50 
Additional required rental per sq. ft. $0.06 


Other applications of these formulas will occur to one 
who familiarizes himself with them and makes use of their 
possibilities. 

PRacTICcAL CoNSIDERATIONS 
In the interpretation and application of the accompanying 
data, 

The best time to apply this or any other data to the 
study and solution of any particular problem is when the 
sketches have been sufficiently developed to yield fairly 
accurate information, thus reducing the necessary assump- 
tions to the minimum. 

In this discussion all stories, including basements, first 
story, etc., are included in the total number and not merely 
the nominal number above the street level. The effec- 
tive gross story height (h) is assumed as averaging 12’-0” 
an must be changed to suit each particular building. It 













ECONOMIC HEIGHT AND COST OF BUILDINGS 


is necessary to note that in order to be complete the for- 
mulas must include all costs, and hence all volumes; so 
that 


1. Total height (H) equals total volume divided by 
gross building area (a) and 

2. Average effective gross story height (h) equals total 
height (H) divided by number of stories (n); from 
which it is evident that h is somewhat greater than 
the average actual or net story height. 

The formulas and other data contemplate a building of 
uniform gross area for all heights, that being the basic 
form of building. Modifications may be made to suit 
the wide variations of practice. In the usual type of 
structure, the basement and first story cover all or nearly 
all of the site, while the typical stories set back to a 
smaller area. The basement usually brings less and the 
first story more rental than the typical floors. It is prob- 
ably not a great error to neglect this extra area and volume 
when solving for the economic height, though they will 
add some proportion to the total cost, depending upon 
the height. This is largely a matter of individual judg- 
ment. 

It should be remembered that the elevators are the 
greatest source of loss of net rentable area as height in- 
creases, and a large factor in the increasing cost. If, then, 
the economic height be approximated by the methods 
given, the elevator requirements may well be the deciding 
factor; a few stories more or less may very appropriately 
be determined by the transportation needs. 

REMARKS 


In the accompanying discussion, several considerations 
were deemed of vital importance: 


1. That the data, methods, and explanation must be 
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CHART NUMBER 8 


Economic height of buildings on various land values. 
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sufficiently clear that others might construct their own 
charts and other data in accord with their own findings 
or assumptions either for general use or for specific appli- 
cation to individual problems. It is not the purpose here 
» solve the problems presented by any particular building 
but to indicate a process by which such solutions can be 
more readily achieved. 

That it should be at once understood that much of 
the data and method herein are theoretical, general, and 
illustrative rather than practical, specific, or arbitrary. 
This is essential to the proper conception of any problem, 
for the theoretical and general conduce to a comprehensive 
understanding that the purely practical and specific do not 
yield. The function of the practical is to mold, modify, 
and ad: apt the theoretical to the actual requirements of each 
situation as it arises. So, then, the object here is to pro- 
vide a tool, not a finished product, a method and not a 
final solution, the principles which underlie the problem 
and not the result of their application. 

3. That the presentation should gain in clarity and 
lose nothing of definiteness if it consisted of the com- 
plete development of a single group of conditions, but 
showing the result of varying the several factors; certainly 
such a course will reveal to the utmost advantage the co- 
herency which should and does exist between all of the 
factors, either known or assumed, and their relations. 

A ComPaRISON 

Herewith is presented a comparison of the chief eco- 

nomic factors of “This Building” as developed from these 
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NIELS ESPERSON BUILDING, HOUSTON, TEXAS 





JOHN EBERSON, ARCHITECT 


charts and tables with those of ‘The Skyscraper,’? which 
is the most complete and accurate contribution to the 
general subject now available. The Skyscraper* is of the 
setback type while ‘“This Building” is of the conventional 
design having a uniform gross area for all heights; the 
comparison being thereby complicated. 


Economic Factor This Bldg Skyscraper 
Value of land per sq. ft. (L) $200.00 $200.00 
Economic height in stories (N) 45 65 
Total height in feet (H) 540 777.00 
Average story height in feet (h) 12 11.952 


Total cost building per cu. 
ft, (bp) Rare $0.6665 $0:7773 
Sq. ft. net rentable per sq. ft. 


of site 


20.412 


to 
we 


Sq. ft. of net rentable area per 
$1000.00 of land value . 124 102.058 
Cost of building per sq. ft. of 


Hh 
to 
oO 
> 6) 
So 


$283.00 


site 


Ratio of building cost to land 


value en 1.556 1.416 
Building cost per sq. ft. of net 
rentable a $12.5:16 $13.88 
Land cost per sq. ft. of net 
rentable $8.042 $9.798 
Total cost per sq. ft. of net 
rentable ..... $20.559 $23.678 
Ratio of net to gross income 45% 63.87% 
Average ratio of gross building 
area to site area .... 80% 47.00% 
Gross income per sq. ft. per 
year, 
Required to produce 6% 
net (R-i-r) ......... $2.85 
Obtainable rental (F) ... $3.82 
Net income per sq. ft per year $1.28 $2.44 
Rate of annual net return 6% 10.48% 


On the same net return of $2.44 enjoyed by the Sky- 
scraper, “This Building” would show a net rate of return 


‘of 11.86%. 


In order to put the data for the two buildings on a more 
nearly equal basis, the Skyscraper data have been slightly 
altered, charging all taxes, carrying charges, etc., to the 
building instead of dividing them between land and build- 
ing. Average story height and total height were derived; 
but it is not intended to vitiate either the data or the 
comparison. 

This comparison is not intended as a criticism of the 
accuracy of the data of the Skyscraper nor as a test of 
either building. It is intended to show that if the 
basic data for “This Building” (or any other problem to 
be solved by the methods herein given) had been selected 
to conform to those which the Skyscraper ultimately de- 
veloped after an exhaustive investigation, that the results 
would have been correspondingly comparable and. satis- 
factory—if those selected for “This Building” are not so. 
It is hoped that this comparison will stimulate construc- 
tive criticism and inspire further study of the basic data 
from which other buildings can be estimated with greater 
facility and in which Building Economics and Building 
Investors alike will be the beneficiaries. 


*“The Skyscraper,” by W. C. Clark and J. L. Kingston, pub- 
lished by the American Institute of Steel Construction. 
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“On this plate are shown a few of the details in the 
mutilated state in which they exist. It is impossible 
to find a perfect capital m the lower stage, but 
they are given in order to show the purity of the 
eer ” ne 
mouldings. ‘ 
A. N. PRENTICE 
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This lithograph by Edward M. Schiwetz was made 
from a sketch done while he was in New York sev- 
eral years ago. It is an excellent example of his 
ability to express architecture by simple indication. 
The three principal buildings shown—the Tele- 
phone Building, the Woolworth Building, and the 
Transportation Building—are so effectively repre- 
sented and yet so simply! The original lithograph 
measures 1234" x 10%”. 
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This drawing by a painter 1s not presented because 
of its subject matter but rather because it 1s a fine 
example of searching draftsmanship. The drawing 
was made in pencil and the sensitive outline was put 
in with a pen and brown ink. Mr. Bradford, who 
was a Fellow of the American Academy in Rome, 
has made many distinguished drawings, and this 
example is among his finest. Observe the simplicity 
vet effectiveness of the modeling. 
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FROM A DRYPOINT BY.SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 
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It is always a pleasure to present an illustration of a 
print by Samuel Chamberlain. The original of this 
one measures 11%" x 12%”. It was included in 
a recent joint exhibition of the Society of American 
Etchers and the Architectural League of New 
York held at the League clubhouse. 
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The Other Side of the Story 


Some Discussion of H. R. 6187 


The following letter, signed by fifty-nine men, was re- 
ceived from the Office of the Supervising Architect, Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, D. C.: 

PenciL Points, 

GENTLEMEN: 

“We, the following members of the Office of the Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C., note that PENcit Points has endorsed the crusade 
of the American Institute of Architects to give all Govern- 
ment work to outside architects. 

“While we do not quarrel with the honest opinions of 
others in the profession, we do not respect the above- 
mentioned crusade, nor fully believe it is altruistically for 
the public good, in that it has been based upon conjec- 
ture rather than upon investigation. 

“The American Institute of Architects has made the 
claim, and it is presumed that all agencies and publications 
endorsing its stand agree with it, that it will take the 
awarding of commissions to private architects out of poli- 
tics—a claim which is, to say the least, improbable. 

“As a part of this claim they assert that their crusade 
will result in the best architects in the country obtaining 
the work. Work has been given out in the past year or 
so to over two hundred architects, selected as a result of 
credentials, pressure, and endorsement, by these architects, 
under the same system of credentials, pressure, and endorse- 
ment that would prevail under the legislation proposed by 
the Institute. Investigation has not been made—or at least 
the facts secured by such an investigation have not been 
published—by the Institute showing the type of architects 
thus secured, 

“The proponents of the legislation state that the work 
can be done more quickly and more cheaply by the out- 
side architects. "The records are quite clear on that, but 
no effort has been made to use them; in fact, it almost 
appears that effort has been made to suppress them. 

“We feel that a magazine of the importance and wide 
usefulness of PENcit Points should not blindly endorse a 
campaign which appears to have been fostered by an emo- 
tional wave of theory, rather than by an effort for the good 
of the public architecturally. 

“We favor giving out work to architectural organiza- 
tions of greater ability than the Supervising Architect’s 
Office, but we oppose giving out work to those of lesser 
ability, and any sweeping, unstudied legislation, not care- 
fully framed to keep the uneducated local practitioner from 
obtaining this work, is not for the public good, and should 
be opposed by every architect and architectural publica- 
tion. 

“We are disturbed that your publication has been led 
into endorsement of a campaign which we have reason to 
believe is based on a surmise as to what might happen, 
rather than on a consideration of what actually has hap- 
pened. We do not feel so great an interest in your maga- 
zine as formerly, as we do not think one publication con- 
cerned with the moulding of public opinion should take 
any stand without deep consideration on its own part and, 
if necessary, independent investigation on its own part.” 


To the foregoing we replied as follows: 

“We are indeed sorry that anything we have printed 
has offended the in the Government architectural 
offices. Your attitude in the matter is quite understand- 
able to us, since a good many of you, if the Legislation 
were passed, would have to look elsewhere for jobs. The 
ofice of the Supervising Architect would naturally be 
much reduced in size. Now, it is certainly far from our 
wish to help to bring about any condition that will tend 
to throw more men out of work. As you undoubtedly 
realize, we have spent a good deal of money and time in 
the past in helping draftsmen to find work. Nothing 
would please us more than to have every competent drafts- 
man gainfully employed. 

“Our sincere belief, however, was and is that the ob- 
jective of the Committee of the A.I.A. that framed the 
bill, now before both Houses of Congress, is altruistic and 
that this Committee honestly believes that the Govern- 
ment would benefit by employing’ outstanding practitioners 
in all sections of the country to design Government build- 
ings costing $50,000 or more. 

“Would it not be possible that a great many of you, 
known to have had good experience on Government work, 
might find employment with the private architects to whom 
the work would be transferred? It does not seem to be 
beyond the bounds of possibility that you would thus find 
at least as good an opportunity as you can have in the Gov- 
ernment office. 

“Of course, it is true that there is a great danger that 
political pressure might be brought to bear which would 
result in awarding jobs to incompetent men and firms. 
Is not the responsibility, however, up to the Treasury De- 
partment to select only men of known ability as proven 
by their privately executed works? The Treasury Depart- 
ment is supposed to have the best interests of the United 
States at heart. If Mr. Heath, or whoever else in the 
Treasury Department is charged with the duty of selecting 
architects to build Government projects, permits Congress- 
men or other politically influential individuals to dictate 
who is to get these Government jobs, we do not see how 
the American Institute of Architects can be taken to task. 

“We know, for example, that Robert D. Kohn, Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Architects, proposed to 
Mr. Heath that a committee, made up of three architects 
of unquestionable integrity, two private citizens of un- 
impeachable taste, and one representative from each House 
of Congress, could be formed for the purpose of submit- 
ting to the Treasury Department the names of three men 
or firms recommended for each job. The architects on 
this committee would gladly, for the public good, waive 
all chance of getting any Government work for them- 
selves and would give their services entirely without com- 
pensation. The Treasury Department turned this pro- 
posal down, but the offer still holds good. We would 
hesitate to impugn the honor of the Treasury Department, 
but it does not seem as though Mr. Heath really wished 
to be in a position where he could turn down seekers for 


men 


political favor. 
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“In order that those who disagree with us may have a 
fair hearing, we hereby offer you an opportunity to present 
your side of the story in the March issue of Pencit Points. 
The February issue has already gone to press without any 
mention of the situation. If any of your members wishes 
to write us a letter or an article stating your case, you 
will find that we are ready to cooperate by setting it before 
our readers.” 

In reply eve received this letter signed by AH. HAH. Harriss: 
The Editors, 

Pencit Potnts. 

GENTLEMEN: 

“J accept! 

“We of the Office of the Supervising Architect have 
read your letter to Mr. Drevo (who, by the way, was not 
the author thereof—nor the first signer). 


“It was suggested then that the editors of PENcIL 


POINTS FOR MARCH, 
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Points were laboring under a misapprehension, that they 
were taking sides without being aware of the facts of the 
case, and that their beliefs were founded on fiction and 
propaganda. 

“The letter to Mr. Drevo proves the original conten- 
tion. ‘The attached article I have written is for the express 
purpose of giving you those facts so that you can, if you 
will, see the situation in its true light. 

“You agreed to give us some space in your March issue. 
I call upon you now to make good on that offer. I like- 
wise request that you limit any editing to grammar and 
punctuation, without changing or deleting words or pas- 
sages to alter the intended meaning. 

“T will ask you, also, to give my article as much promi- 
nence as your ‘H.R. 6187’... if you are going to be fair 
about it.” 

And here is the article which Mr. Harriss mentions in 
the above letter: 








Provincialism vs. H. R. 6187 


By H. H. Harriss* 


recent article, “H. R. 6187,” in Pencit Pornts 
purported to point out the virtues of the so-called 
Green Bill, introduced into the House by Rep. 
Robert A. Green of Florida. It is the purpose of this 
article to point out to the readers of this magazine the 
faults of this ill-advised bill and the folly of advocating 
its passage. 

Some say the agitation was instigated by a group of 
depression-bitten Florida architects. Another story, and 
probably nearer the truth, is that the disgruntled Mr. La 
Beaume, having been refused a Federal contract, saw fit 
to vent his injured spleen against the Supervising Archi- 
tect’s Office, and dug up Rep. Green from the Florida 
backwoods to champion his grudge. Continued ballyhoo- 
ing and mob psychology have done the rest. 

One curious angle about all this agitation is, that 
although the Supervising Architect’s Office has been func- 
tioning for three-quarters of a century, and the present 
much-increased building activity has been in progress since 
the close of the World War, it is only within the past 
year or so that all this clamor has arisen. 

In a recent letter to this Office, the Editors of PENcIL 
Points dwelt at length upon the altruism and honesty of 
the A.I.A. committee and Mr. Louis La Beaume who 
framed the bill, H. R. 6187. There is vast room for 
The motive is more than likely 
pure selfishness built on a grudge. If, on the other hand, 
it is not selfishness, and if the profession had such altru- 
istic motives and high ideals, why have these “ne plus 
ultra” urges been so carefully hidden from the public 
eye for the past half century and more, and suddenly 
dragged out when all the architects in the country (!) 
wanted Federal jobs? 

Why, also, did the altruistic Mr. La Beaume try to 
stop the barrage laid down by our “Federal Architect”— 
devised to offset any damage he and his cohorts might be 
able to accomplish? 


doubt in that statement. 


*Of the Supervising Architect’s Office. 


It is most peculiar that at this late date the A.LA. 
should suddenly discover the great benefits to be derived 
by giving Federal jobs to private architects. It is even 
more strange and startling in view of the fact that almost 
every man in the Supervising Architect’s Office at some 
time in the past had either an office of his own or a 
job in a private office, but the moment he accepted the 
Supervising Architect as his paymaster the good quality 
of his work, as Mr. La Beaume and others would have us 
believe, suddenly became decidedly inferior. 

Such, at least, seems to be the tenor of one of the argu- 
ments in favor of giving Federal work to private archi- 
that the architecture produced by the Office of the 





tects 
Supervising Architect is much inferior in quality to that 
produced elsewhere. So much so that they would abolish 
the Office. The sketches submitted by private architects 
(who have had pull enough to gain appointments) have 
failed sadly to bear up this contention. The design work 
and the efficiency of this Office are of a high order, and 
no one, except those with “purely altruistic motives,” will 
deny it. 

No great credit, therefore, is due to the A.I.A. or to the 
profession who have followed along blindly like sheep, that 
they now seek to eliminate, for their own selfish purposes, 
that organization known as the Office of the Supervising 
Architect. 

The bare, bald fact that this clamor coincides with 
the period of the depression is sufficient evidence that the 
private architect, previous to that time, had enough work 
to keep him busy, and that until no more private work was 
in sight did he desire to reach out and take in Federal 
work. Now that the governmental plum is the biggest 
one left they all want it—and from all appearances they 
are going to stop at nothing to get it—using all manner of 
political pressure, propaganda, even to false and malicious 
statements. 





A recent letter from the Editors of Pencit Points 
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THE OTHER 
stated that “nothing would please them better than to have 
every competent draftsman gainfully employed,” and 
mentioned the great amount of time, money, and effort 
that had been spent trying to find jobs for the unemployed 
of the profession. 

It is dificult to see how the virtual closing of this 
Office is going to aid the unemployment problem except 
to add to the number of the unemployed. When a private 
architect does get a job his crew as a rule is hired only 
“for the duration.””’ —The moment the job is completed the 
men are paid off and dismissed, unless another job has 
come in in the interim. If the office is large a bare 
skeleton staff may be retained; in most small offices, none 
at all. 

The draftsman is the “goat.”” He never knows where 
he stands. Every few months he must scout around for 
another job. Such is the situation being forced upon the 
men now in this Office, where the men are under Civil 
Service, and the jobs are more or less permanent. 

Would it not be much more to the point to advocate the 
enlargement of the Supervising Architect’s Office and in- 
crease the number now employed there? Why, then, can- 
not PENciL Points make some effort toward supporting the 
bill creating an “Administration of Public Works.” 

Passage of the Green Bill—or H. R. 6187 as some 
call it—would virtually abolish this ofice. It would in- 
crease unemployment. It would force men who have 
established themselves here, bought homes and furnished 
them, to sell out, if possible, and move to other localities 
with the doubtful prospect of finding employment else- 
where. And that prospect is at this moment exceedingly 
gloomy in view of the fact that eleven thousand appli- 
cants swamped Civil Service for the last architectural ex- 
amination a few weeks ago! 

Statements have been made with regard to the cost of 
the work turned out by the Office of the Supervising Archi- 
tect. Many of these are made either through ignorance 
of the true facts or for deliberate misrepresentation. Even 
the Editors of PENcu. Points are not immune, for their 
article on the Green Bill in the January issue urges the 
profession to “stress the great saving to the government 
that will be effected if it goes through.” Nothing could 
be further from the truth. 

The fact of the matter is that the Office of the Super- 
vising Architect can, and does, turn out the work at a 
very considerable saving to the Government—which is in 
turn a saving to the taxpayer. An accounting of costs has 
been made for both “inside” and “outside” jobs. These 
figures show that this Office can turn out the work for 
less than 2% of the cost of the job, and that the work 
done by private architects has cost the government almost 
514%, or roughly three times as much. 

When architectural fees run up into tens and hundreds 
of thousands of dollars the saving to the people who pay 
the taxes is not to be ignored as of little or no moment. 
his fact alone should be sufficient to nail the whole argu- 
ment to the mat without more ado. 

What 
Rather 
convincing evidence points to the fact that 50 to 75% 
of it goes into his own little pocket, and the remaining 50 
to 25% is distributed to the men in his employ—more or 
less temporarily. In other words, the additional money 
paid for private architectural work, over and above what 


it would actually cost the Supervising Architect’s Office to 


Of course there is another side to that, too. 
happens to the fee paid to the private architect! 


SIDE 


OF FHE STORY 


do the same work, is given over to one man. For what? 

In addition to that is the fact that the private architect, 
being unable to cope with the technical requirements of 
the greater portion of the Federal jobs, it devolves upon 
this Office to make a complete and thorough check of all 
of his drawings, and, in most cases, to re-write his speci- 





fications—quite often from cover to cover! This takes 
time and costs money, and this cost is in addition to the 
fee paid to the private architect. 

It might be well to explain that Post Office buildings 
are highly technical affairs with requirements peculiar to 
no other building. The standards for all Federal build- 
ings are high, and the requirements differ in many respects 
from those of the usual commercial buildings met with in 
private practice. Very, very few private architects are 
sufficiently acquainted with these standards and require- 





ments without a very intensive—and expensive!—training 
in Postal and Federal practices. And what is the net 
result! 

With all of its clamor and agitation the profession does 
not seem to realize that the number of Federal jobs avail- 
able is far from enough to go around, that the vast ma- 
jority of the proponents of this legislation will reap no 
benefit whatsoever from it. It looks like much ado about 
nothing. j 

A great deal has been said about “taking the govern- 
ment out of business.” Just where is the line to be drawn 
between the functions proper to the Government and 
private enterprise! There is no such line, and it is utter 
nonsense for anyone to say where it might be placed. Just 
about every field of human endeavor is represented on the 
Government payroll. Who will say which are not properly 
governmental! 

There is about as much reason and common sense behind 
the plea to place governmental architectural work in pri- 
vate hands as there is to asking that the United States 
Treasury turn its accounts over to a private bank or to a 
C. P. A.—that every time a letter must be written an 
outside stenographer be called in, and paid 50c or $1.00 
for her work!—or that the neighborhood printery be called 
in to dash off a batch of thousand-dollar bills! 

The question of influence and political pressure has also 
It is being used now to force the pas: 
Aside from the competence or 


been brought up. 
sage of the Green Bill! 
incompetence of the private architect who desires a Fed- 
eral job, he gets it—provided he can bring sufficient pres- 
sure to bear at the proper points—his competence to 
properly execute the task before him to the contrary not- 
withstanding. It has already happened. 

In the matter of selection of the architect, there is 
little doubt that such pressure will have been applied long 
before the case reaches the hands of Assistant Secretary 
Heath and that any opinions or knowledge he may have 
are of little avail in the matter of selections on the basis 
of competence. It is a shame that such a condition exists 
—hbut it does, and the private architect will and does avail 
himself of it, Pencit Points, the A.1.A., Mr. La Beaume, 
and others to the contrary. 

And so you see, Editors of PeNcit Pornts, that this 
thing you would do is not so supremely simple as you 
might at first glance assume, and that the benefits seem 
to be on the other side of the fence notwithstanding all 
your arguments to the contrary. 
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Editor’s Note:—Since some of the remarks in Mr. Harriss’ 
article in regard to Mr. La Beaume might by some per- 
sons be considered libelous we asked Mr. La Beaume to 
read the preceding text before its publication. We are 
glad to say that he granted permission to publish it and 


wrote us in part as follows: 
“A to my motives in supporting this legislation, my 
own conscience is perfectly clear. The Board 
asked me, in urging me to accept the Chairmanship on the 
Committee on Public Works, if I had any personal reser- 
vations which might prevent my doing so, or if I thought 
the Chairmanship would injure me personally. I replied 
that such considerations would not weigh with me, nor 
have they. I hold no grudge against anyone in the Treas- 


ury Department, and have no personal ambition to be 


connected with any federal work. My motives at all 
times are generally understood by people who know me, 
and so far as this Bill is concerned, they may be sincerely 
called altruistic, if one wishes to use such a high-faluting 
term. 

“| believe that the principles for which we are contend- 
ing are in the interest of the country at large, first, and 
perhaps second, in the interest of our profession, includ- 
ing the very draftsmen in Washington who are opposing 
them, and in the interest of the entire building industry. 
I have sought always to have our principles considered on 
their merits, without passion, without pettiness. 

“It is quite true that in the present emergency many 
members of the architectural profession are seeking em- 
ployment and importuning their legislative representatives 


FROM 
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to aid them. In spite of this, I sincerely believe that most 
of the outside employments made by the Treasury De- 
partment have been sound and justifiable on the basis of 
There may be some exceptions, and 
probably always will be. You understand this point, and it 
is unnecessary to labor it. In a nutshell, I think we may 
say that if our principles are wrong, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has been in error in appointing some two hundred and 
twenty outside architects during the past year. 


professional capacity. 


“As for the assertion that our profession has never inter- 
ested itself in public works until this business depression, 
you are well aware that this is not the case. Many years 
ago the Tarsney Act was passed under the championship 
of the profession, in order to achieve the very ends we are 
now seeking. 

“We have not sneered at the fruits of the Supervising 
Architect’s Office, nor are we doing so now. We simply 
state that it is our belief that local conditions can be best 
fulfilled by competent men familiar with all the factors 
in the locations where federal buildings are to be built. 
The trouble with the situation is that the Bureau under 
consideration is naturally sensitive, and we can all sympa- 
thize with such sensitiveness. 
above personal 
Phidias, or any 


“We have tried to raise our principles 
considerations. If Michelangelo himself, or 
of your favorites were in charge of the Supervising Archi- 
tect’s Office, designing buildings at long range to meet 
varying conditions in a far flung empire, we should oppose 
such a situation.” 
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MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY 
OF THE FIRST PERMANENT 
SETTLEMENT OF THE WEST 


6 ie design has an inherent relation- 
ship to the site and the achieve- 
ments memorialized, and to no other. It 
symbolizes, by its sturdy and simple mass, 
the resolute and indomitable character of 
our American Pioneers. It composes with 
and dominates its surroundings; marking 
the point at which were gathered, and 
from which radiated, those mighty forces 
which conquered the wilderness of the 
Northwest. 

In plan it consists of a circular wall 
divided into four equal sections by flights 
of steps. This wall is fifty-six feet in 
diameter and rises to a height of seven 
feet above the outer pathway. The four 
sections of the wall afford an opportunity 
to relate, in richly sculptured panels, 
major episodes in the winning of the 
Northwest. These panels, executed in 
low relief, will picture: 1—Settling of 
Harrodsburg; 2—Clark’s Parley with the 
Indians; 3—-March toward Vincennes; 
4—Transfer of the Louisiana Territory. 

Mounting nine steps, the spectator will 
find himself within the parapet of the 
walls confronting the low dome which 
crowns the center of the circle. Four 
additional steps, making a total of 
thirteen, symbolizing the original colonies, 
rise to the dome itself. The dome, 
twenty-one feet in diameter, is of bronze, 
modeled as a pictorial map of the terri- 
tory compassed by Clark’s campaign from 
Harrodsburg to and beyond the Missis- 
sippi. 

Materials: structure—concrete; sculp- 





red walls—Indiana limestone; steps 
granite; map—bronze. A double row of 
clipped beech trees follows the circle of 
the outer pathway, framing the memorial 
and affording a background for its 
houette. 
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PLAN 
DESIGN SUBMITTED BY LA BEAUME AND KLEIN, ARCHITECTS 


(See program of competition in February Pencit Points) 
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PLOT PLAN 


PLAN MODEL OF SCULPTURE 


COMPETITION FOR A MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF THE FIRST PERMANENT SETTLEMENT OF THE WES! 
AT HARRODSBURG, KENTUCKY 


DESIGN SUBMITTED BY LORIMER RICH, ARCHITECT, AND LEO FRIEDLANDER, SCULPTOR 


(See program of competition in February Penciv Points) 
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Handling the Entire Job 


By R. R. Houston 


Editor’s Note:—This is another in the series of talks being given once a month at the Murray Hotel before the 
Junior League of the New York Society of Architects. This talk was given by R. R. Houston, of the office of George 


$ 


B. Post and Sons. The entire series is under the direction of Louts E. Jallade; admission is free to draftsmen and 


architectural students. 


he first important item is the architect’s contract 

with the owner. My good friend, Clinton H. 

Blake, has written a book called The Architect’s 
Law Manual, a copy of which should be in every archi- 
tect’s office. In this book he outlines short and long form 
contracts that should fit nearly every case. 

Most of the controversies that arise between owner and 
architect could be avoided if a properly worded contract 
were executed before the work was begun; and I recom- 
mend the form issued by the American Institute of 
Architects for general practice. 

Tue Survey. The second important item is the survey. 
Mr. Jallade has explained in his last talk to you the neces- 
sity of making a preliminary scientific study or survey of 
the city or section of the city in which the owner wishes 
to build. I will not touch upon that except to say that I 
hereby agree to everything he has said. 

The survey of the property which is furnished by the 
owner should show all the information required by the 
architect and engineers, such as the grades of the street, 
building line, curb line, pitch of sidewalk, position and 
depth in the street of sewer, gas, and water mains, steam 
mains if any, and electric mains, or position of poles if 
wires are overhead, and street car trolley poles, etc. ‘To 
get rid of some of the poles in the streets it has been the 
custom of our office to have the Trolley Company allow 
us to attach its trolley wires to the building. 

Sketcu Pians. In making sketch plans the require- 
ments of the building should be carefully studied so that 
the architect can feel sure his solution of the problem is 
the right one. While no one can acquire in his lifetime a 
full knowledge of every branch of the building business, 


} 


it is necessary that the one in charge of preparing the 
sketches should have a general knowledge of the structural, 
mechanical, and occupational requirements of the build- 
ing to be erected, and the Building Code of the city in 
which it is to be built. This in order that he may pro- 
vide for proper spaces for piping, ventilating ducts, elec- 
tric conduits, position and space for elevators, proper 
olumn spacing and so on, so that later the engineers 
vill not demand drastic changes in the plans to accommo- 
late their work, after the sketch plans have been approved 
the owner. 
fter the sketches have been approved copies are sent 
» the engineers for their preliminary studies, together 
with a copy of the survey, and the working drawings are 
repared under the direct supervision of the chief drafts- 
nan and a job captain (who is also one of the draftsmen) 
id the general supervision of a member of the firm who 
hould keep in close touch with the work as it progresses 
1 order that delay may not be caused by want of instruc- 
ons or decisions. 
Scare Derams. All the work of the building is in- 
luded in the General Contract and if elaborate interiors 
re required it has been the custom of our office to spécify 


a sum that the contractors should include in their estimate 
for that work. But carefully studied scale details should 
be prepared where necessary for work shown on the work- 
ing drawings; this saves time when the full size draw- 
ings are being prepared. 

SPECIFICATIONS. I cannot too strongly indorse Mr, 
Jallade’s statement that things should be shown or called 
for only once; thereby saving the time of the draftsman 
and the specification writer and avoiding the chance of 
the contractor including the cost of material or apparatus 
twice in making his estimate. 

The specification writer is constantly in touch with the 
chief draftsman and the job captain as the work progresses, 
making his notes and collecting .information. He does 
not start his manuscript until the drawings are about 75% 
completed, when it is unlikely that important changes will 
be made. 

As specifications are to be a special subject to be treated 
later, I will not enlarge upon it now except to say that 
our ofice has found that a good specification writer is a 
man who has had training as a draftsman and as a superin- 
tendent in the field, and one who keeps in touch with the 
building business in general. 

Mr. Post, who was always thinking ahead of the times, 
has told me that one of the best ways to keep up with the 
times was to make’ sure that everyone who called at his 
office to submit anything new or different from what had 
been the custom in the building business should be allowed 
to tell his story. This has always been the custom of our 
office, and I am sure it has aided us in keeping abreast of 
the times. 

CueckinGc. The job captain and the chief draftsman 
keep a general check on the progress of the drawings of 
each draftsman to see that they fit and agree. When 
the drawings are practically completed they are carefully 
checked by one man. However, if the time is limited, 
they are checked by several men, but no one should be 
allowed to check his own drawing, thus obviating the possi- 
bility of the same error being checked twice. In a large 
ofice, in order to keep down the overhead, the draftsmen 
must be kept busy all the time; therefore, while the 
working drawings are being prepared the decorative inte- 
riors are being studied by the designers so that they can 
be started in the drafting room immediately after the 
working drawings have been completed, and advanced to 
completion under the same management as the working 
drawings. 

EstimMatinG. I am not in favor of a large number of 
estimators because of the economic waste caused thereby. 
It is best to select a limited number (not more than 
eight) of contractors whom you know are capable and 
proficient in the class of building your drawings call for. 
If the architect has done his duty and made his draw- 
ings and specifications depict so clearly what he has in 
mind that little or no questions are asked of him by the 
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contractors while estimating, he can rest assured that the 
estimates will justify his efforts and expectations. 

I can cite plenty of examples that will prove this, but 
one or two will suffice for the moment. 

In a class of eight bidders on a large building, from 
widely separated cities, making collusion improbable, two 
were out of the running caused either by error or merely 
submitting a complimentary bid, but the difference be- 
tween the other six was less than 214% between the 
highest and lowest. 

In another case | was present when one of the largest 
contractors in the country said to a client when the last 
payment was being made words to this effect: “I am going 
to tell you something that you may not, but should know; 
all contractors include in their estimates a sum of money 
to cover any contingencies that may arise during the con- 
struction, caused by items being left out of their estimate 
when it is made, or by ambiguities in the drawings or 
specifications, or both. The amount may run as high as 
10% of the estimated cost, governed by the work the 
architect has turned out. When the estimate for this 
building we have just completed was placed before me 
for my approval, I noted that each item was a very close 
estimate of the cost, and I was astonished to find that no 
contingency fee was included. At once I called the heads 
of the different departments to my office and asked why 
they had forgotten such an important item; they all replied 
that work was slackening up and they had sharpened their 
pencils and used all their knowledge to make as close an 
estimate as possible, that it was a good job and the office 
needed the work; that the architect’s drawings and specifi- 
cations had been so carefully prepared they could find no 
omissions or ambiguities, and therefore could see no reason 
for a contingency fee and hoped that I would agree with 
them. After some discussion I agreed with them, and the 
result has justified that decision; we have made a fair 
profit, there has been practically no extra work caused by 
errors or omissions on the architect’s part, and you have 
profited by paying approximately $100,000 less for your 
building.” 

Contract. The General Contract is usually prepared 
in the architect’s office and submitted to the legal adviser 
of the owner for his criticism. We have found it best to 
submit the contract in person when we can explain the 
technical reason for some of the clauses. Sometimes the 
owner has his attorney prepare the contract, and I have 
spent as much as a couple of days in the offices of some 
of the most prominent attorneys on such a mission, and 
have been told that my presence was of great assistance to 
the attorney who was compiling the document. 

I recommend the use of the contract forms issued by 
the American Institute of Architects as they can be easily 
modified to fit the scope of the work to be done. In 
writing the contract care must be taken that nothing shall 
be included that places an onerous burden upon the con- 
tractor or anything that is manifestly unfair to either 
party. If any questions are asked by the bidders the 
architect must issue a bulletin to each bidder outlining 
the questions asked, and the architect’s replies thereto, and 
these bulletins should be included in the contract docu- 
ments. 

A set of the estimating drawings and _ specifications 
should be sealed and filed in the architect’s office, and 
not referred to except when necessary, in case of a dispute 
arising as to what was originally shown or specified. 

After the contract has been let, the full size drawings 
are prepared in the sequence required by the contractor, and 
the shop drawings are checked as they are submitted. Our 


ofice has found that the cost of making full size draw- 
ings and the checking of shop drawings often equal, and 
sometimes exceed, the cost of the preparation of the 
working drawings. 

SUPERINTENDENCE. ‘The superintendent in the field 
should have experience in the class of building he is to 
supervise, and preferably be one that has been trained by 
the office that employs him. He should be tactful and 
know how to deal with the men on the job. I have 
often said that any contractor, no matter how skillful 
he may be himself, can be placed in an unenviable posi- 
tion by the acts of his superintendent in the field, and 
this holds in the case of the architect. ‘The superintend- 
ent reports to the architect’s office each week the prog- 
ress of the work, calling attention to anything he thinks 
may cause delay in the work, or any other matter of im- 
portance. His reports should be as succinct as possible, in 
order that too much time is not consumed in preparing 
them. He passes upon all requisitions for payment; he 
has no authority to make any changes in the drawings or 
specifications or order any extra work done, except in case 
of grave emergency. His business is to see that the re- 
quirements of the contract documents are carried out. His 
work should be regularly supervised by the chief superin- 
tendent and the member of the firm in charge of the 
work, 

The number of drawings to be issued is fixed by the 
specifications. If the contractor requires more copies than 
the specified number, he orders them from the architect 
and pays the blueprint company direct for the cost of the 
prints. ‘The reason for handling this item in this way is 
that we found the contractor, when the prints cost nothing, 
would request a great many more copies than he needed 
for properly carrying on the work. As our specifications 
are mimeographed, no charge is made for extra copies. 

Pian Cierkx. ‘The plan clerk issues slips, each of a 
different color, for drawings and specifications issued, 
loaned, or received, and keeps a regular account so that at 
any time the chief draftsman may know how many draw- 
ings or specifications have been issued, on what date they 
were issued, and to whom. In the case of shop drawings, 
he can tell how long they have been in the office before 
being checked and returned to the contractor. 

CertiFicaTEs. As the work progresses the architect 
issues certificates for payment, as required by the contract. 
Too much care cannot be taken in preparing these certifi- 
cates, for the following reasons: ‘To avoid over-payment, 
which may be disastrous in case of failure of the contractor 
to perform his work, and the work in consequence being 
taken over by the owner. The Bond of the Contractor 
may be vitiated by such over-payment and not enough 
money left to complete the contract for the amount stipu- 
lated therein; this also holds if the contractor goes into 
bankruptcy. Another reason: that no hardship may be 
placed on the contractor by under-payment. The amount 
of the certificate must be for a fair estimate of the amount 
of work done. Our office usually requires that ten days 
shall elapse between the receipt of the requisition and the 
issuance of the certificate, in order to give ample time 
for checking. We also require that the contractor shall 
furnish us with a capitulation, or breakdown of his con 
tract, giving the amounts of ‘his subcontracts and other 
items that will facilitate the checking of the requisition. 

This breakdown is checked by men of experience in 
such matters and when found to be approximately correct, 
a copy is sent to the superintendent in the field, and « 
copy filed in the main office for the use of the Chief 
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Superintendent and the member of the firm in charge of 
the work. 

Before issuing the final certificate care should be taken 
to see that the work is entirely completed, that the con- 
tractor has paid his bills, and that no liens have been 
filed or, if filed, have been satisfied, and the guarantees 
called for in the specifications are filed in the architect’s 
office. 

An accurate account of all the contracts on the build- 
ing and the payments on account are kept in the main 
office, and a ledger account of each contract, including 
any orders for additional work, so that the architect may 
know at any time the amount remaining to complete the 
work. When additional work is required by the owner, or 
extra work is made necessary by conditions at the build- 
ing, the architect notifies the contractor of the amount of 
work to be done and requests an estimate of the cost. 
When the estimate is received it is checked and when 
found to be correct is submitted to the owner for his 
approval. When it is approved the architect issues an 
order to the contractor, stating that the owner has approved 
the amount of his estimate and directs him to proceed 
with the work. This procedure should always be followed, 
and, in his formal order, the architect should never state 
that he is ordering the work done, as it may happen that 
if the architect has done so and the owner fails to pay 
the cost or goes into bankruptcy the architect might be 
held liable. 

Cuances 1N Drawincs. In making changes in the 
drawings because of additional or extra work we have found 
it best to alter the tracings, then have prints made of the 
portion of the drawing in which the change is made, 
issuing them to the contractor and superintendent with in- 
structions to paste them on the prints which they have. 
This obviates having incorrect drawings in the field. If 
this is not done, the mechanic doing the work is sure to 
get hold of the wrong drawing and cause a lot of trouble. 

Comp.Letion. After the building has been completed, 
the architect should keep in touch with the owner and visit 
the building occasionally to see that the several items enter- 
ing into its construction are functioning properly. He 
must remember that the contractor has not been entirely 
released of responsibility, and will not be until the guar- 
antees on file in his office have expired. Another reason 
is to see that the mechanical devices, etc., are being 
properly cared for or he may be blamed for their break- 
ing down, so the architect and his assistants should make 
frequent visits during the first year of operation. To 
bear this out, I know of a case where an architect was 
criticised severely by the owner of a building in a distant 
city because the kitchen in his building had become un- 
bearably hot. When this came to the architect’s attention 
his chief superintendent was sent to the building and 
found that the Engineer, to economize on current, had 
shut down the fan in the flue from the range hood; it 
had not been run for a year. When the fan was started 
the temperature was lowered and the trouble stopped. 

I could cite many incidents of a like character where 
the architect has been unjustly blamed for presumable 
faults in construction or apparatus. 

In closing I would add that it is impossible to tell every- 


thing in minute detail that happens in an architect’s office 


from the time the job starts until it is completed, during 
1 have only told you of the 
most important items, and trust I have given you some 
worthwhile 


this forty-five-minute talk. 


information. 
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COMPETITION FOR INTERIOR PLANS 
_ Douglas Fir Plywood industry has announced 

a competition of interest to architects, architectural 
students, and draftsmen. 

Prizes totaling $1500 are offered for rough “‘idea- 
sketches,” in plan and elevation, showing practical and at- 
tractive uses of Douglas Fir Plywood for any of the fol- 
lowing interiors: (1) attic bedroom; (2) basement recrea- 
tion room; (3) kitchen and breakfast nook; (4) camp 
cottage including sleeping, cooking, and living facilities for 
four people. In designing any of these, the contestants 
may include Douglas Fir Plywood built-ins, and, in short, 
indicate its use for any purpose for which they may con- 
sider it adapted. 

Entries should be sent to Mr. C. H. Alden, Professional 
Adviser, Douglas Fir Plywood Manufacturers, Skinner 
Building, Seattle, Washington. Only material post- 
marked before midnight, June 15, will be considered. 
Entries will be returned to contestants if proper postage 
is enclosed. Copies of the contest rules may be obtained 
by writing to the above address. 
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FROM A DRAWING BY 


““SKYSCRAPERS OF STEEL 


HUGH FERRISS 


AND GLAss”’ 

This imaginative conception of buildings of the future 
was one of the drawings shown last month at the Inter- 
national A rt Center of Roerich Museum in New York in 
an exhibition of architectural designs and illustrations 


by Hugh Ferriss. 
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PENCIL 
THE AFFILIATION OF THE A.LA. WITH THE 
ARCHITECTS’ SMALL HOUSE SERVICE 
BUREAU, INC. 
Conpitions ENGENDERED THEREBY AND 
ConcLusions THEREON. 


THI 


Reprinted from “The Blue Print,” the monthly bulletin 
of the Westchester County Society of Architects. Re- 
corded by Arthur T. North, A.A. 


t the meeting of the New York Chapter, A. I. A., 
_ December 9, 1931, the affiliation of the Amer- 
Architects with the Architects’ Small 
House Service Bureau, Inc., was discussed. ‘The discus- 
sion evidenced a growing opposition to the affiliation. 
Later, the President of the Chapter suggested, for the in- 
formation of the members, that the matter be investigated 
and conclusions formulated unofficially. Accordingly, a 
self-constituted committee undertook the investigation. 
The personnel of the committee included a Chapter Past- 
President, a Chapter President, a Chapter Treasurer, a 
Chapter member, and a member of an independent So- 
ciety of Architects. 


ican Institute of 


‘THE AFFILIATION 

The 1917 Convention of the Institute “‘resolved that 
the Board of Directors request the, proper Committee of 
the Institute to formulate a plan looking toward the de- 
velopment of a better and more harmonious architectural 
character in small dwelling houses throughout the country; 
and to recommend the best means for the education or in- 
struction of the public as to what it should have and may 
get in inexpensive houses.” 

The 1918 Convention reported no progress. 

The 1919 Convention adopted a resolution to appoint a 
special committee to devise means, appropriate for the ap- 
proval of the Institute, for the improvement of small 
houses. 

The 1920 Convention received a very comprehensive re- 
port from the Committee on Small Houses which indi- 
cated a method for producing reasonably good plans; and 
the Directors complimented the Minnesota Chapter for 
assuming the burden of initiating the work through the 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau. 

The 1922 Convention report of the Committee stated 
that there appeared to be developing some opposition to 
the Bureau because of its using in its literature the phrase 
“Controlled by the American Institute of Architects.” 

The 1923 Convention statement of the 
Directors to clarify the Institute’s responsibility to and rela- 
tionship with the Bureau to the effect that it assumed no 
more responsibility for the Bureau's “specific elements of 
service” than it did for the “individual members of the 
Institute,” and that it assumed no “interest in or approval 
of any specific acts of the Bureau in the development of 
its operation nor any financial interest or control whatever.” 


records a 


The 1925 Convention Committee report indicated signs 
of differences of opinion evidenced by a minority report. 

The 1926 Convention adopted a resolution requesting 
a report from the Directors on certain matters related to 
the Bureau, and the Convention was informed that “the 
organization which was formed for the control of the 
Bureau has not been effected.” 

The 1927 Convention received a report of the Directors 
pertaining to the Bureau, agreeable to the request of the 
1926 Convention, which included a report of Counsel 
and a financial statement. 


The 1927 Convention Committee report was presented 
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as unanimous although a minority report was presented 


also, indicating a close connection between a portion of the 
Committee and the Bureau evidenced by the predigested 
and predetermined so-called “unanimous” report. 

The 1929 Convention did not appoint a Committee on 
Small Houses in the face of the growing objections to the 
Bureau’s use of the phrase “Controlled by the American 
Institute of Architects.” 

Since 1929 an impenetrable obscurement has charac- 
terized the relations of the Institute with the Bureau 
until the announcement made by Mr. William Stanley 
Parker, President, Architects’ Small House Service Bu- 
reau, Inc., at the December 9, 1931, meeting of the New 
York Chapter. Mr. Parker stated that the Directors of the 
Institute, at its October, 1931, meeting, had approved an 
agreement made between the Bureau and the National 
Homes Finance Corporation composed of and capitalized 
by producers of building materials. he corporation is 
to finance the construction of small houses and the retail 
distributors of its building materials are to sell the Bureaw’s 
stock plans exclusively and advertise themselves as “Agents 
for the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc.— 
Endorsed by the American Institute of Architects,’ and, 
also, that supervision of construction by architects will be 
provided at a commission of 1% per cent of the cost of 
construction, 

The action of the Directors in approving the contract 
between the Bureau and the National Homes Finance Cor- 
poration in October, 1931, is a violation of the clear and 
positive pronunciamento of the Directors made in 1923, 
no record of revision or voidance of which has been found 
in the published documents of the Institute. 

An immediate result of the Agreement between the Na- 
tional Homes Finance Corporation and the Bureau (ap- 
proved by the Institute Directors) is found in the leading 
article in the National Lumberman, December, 1931. 
To quote:—‘‘a new set-up has been developed for coping 
with the breakdown of the old order and providing a 
smoother-running vehicle for the building industry in the 
coming era . . One of the highly potent factors for 
reviving home-building is the present availability of archi- 
tects to home-builders at small fees... .” 

To recapitulate: 

(1) The “coming era” promises architectural services 
to home-builders “‘at small fees” to those who were here- 
tofore unable to employ architects; and, 

(2) The public conception of architectural services, 
created by a national advertising campaign, will be that the 
purchase of a low-priced, ready-made, hand-me-down Bu- 
reau stock-plan with architectural supervision of construc- 
tion at an inadequate 114 per cent commission, constitutes 
true architectural service; and, 

(3) The whole tendency and effect of this public belief 
will be distinctly to lower the popular opinion of architec- 
ture and the practice thereof; and, 

(4) Public opinion will appraise architectural services 
as cheap and ordinary, not comparable in value and im- 
portance to the services of other professions, a conception 
that will accrue to all phases of architectural practice; 
and, 

(5) It will inflict an irreparable damage to the rightful 
prestige and esteem of architecture and architects; and, 

(6) To this deplorable and growing public conception 
and evaluation of what constitutes architectural services to 
the home-builders, the American Institute of Architects, 
with its great prestige and influence as the national archi- 
tectural organization, contributes by its approval of the 
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before-mentioned contract, affiliation with and endorse- 
ment of the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc. 

BurEAU ACCOMPLISHMENT OF ITs PRIMARY PURPOSE 

There has been a marked improvement in the architec- 
tural design and construction of all types of buildings 
and a growing appreciation of good architecture by the 
public since 1920; and, coincident with this development 
there has been an equal improvement in the architectural 
design and construction quality of the stock-plans for small 
houses produced by nearly all agencies, many of which have 
and do retain competent architects of experience and 
ability. ‘There is no direct evidence obtainable to deter- 
mine whether the competition of the Bureau in the small 
house stock-plan business has had any material effect on the 
general improvement made in such plans. 

Use oF THE AFFILIATION 

The affiliation with and “endorsement” by the Insti- 
tute is used by the Bureau in its stock-plan sales efforts, 
which coupled with the inference that the stock-plans are 
made by members of the Institute causes these stock-plans 
erroneously to be considered by the stock-plan-purchasing 
public as, perforce, superior to stock-plans produced by 
other agencies. The good reputation and prestige of the 
Institute is prostituted to the end that stock-plans are sold 
in cut-price competition with the legitimate practice of 
architects. 

Errect oF Bureau CoMPETITION 

The experiences of members of architectural organiza- 
tions in the New York Metropolitan Region evidences the 
indisputable fact that the sale of Bureau and other stock- 
plans effects a real damage to the legitimate practice of 
many architects. This is true to a greater degree in other 
regions in proportion to population. 

It is customary for some of the most active proponents 
of the Bureau greatly to underestimate or deny the inroads 
of the Bureau into the practice of a great number of archi- 
tects, a large portion of whose practice is confined to de- 
signing small houses, because the nature of the practice of 
these proponents is such that they have no personal know]l- 
edge of the effects of the stock-plan business. 

While intending to exert a beneficent influence in all 
matters architectural, the Institute is actually engaged in 
an enterprise, through this affiliation and “endorsement,” 
which is destructive to the business welfare of and is a 
disservice to many worthy architects who, whether members 
of the Institute or not, are entitled to its protection. 

Tue EFFect oF THE AFFILIATION ON THE INSTITUTE 

The affiliation of the Institute with the Bureau is very 
objectionable to a considerable number of architects who 
otherwise would become desirable Institute members. In 
one instance, fourteen members of an independent Society 
of Architects, who are also members of an Institute Chap- 
ter, were dissuaded by the other members of the Society 
from resigning in a body from their Institute Chapter. 
his affiliation has aroused the resentment of some and 
many others deplore the fact that the great national organ- 
ization of architects, by its affiliation with and “endorse- 
ment” of a cut-rate stock-plan business, has damaged their 
own business or that of their brother architects. 

Opposition to the affiliation is evidenced by resolutions 
adopted by the Baltimore, Brooklyn, Central Illinois, 
Hawaii, Kansas City, New Jersey, and Toledo Chapters 
of the Institute. The attitude of some independent archi- 
ectural organizations in the Metropolitan District alone 

expressed in similar resolutions by the Architects’ Club 
f Brooklyn, Architects’ Club of North Hudson, Camden 
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Society of Architects, Hudson County Society of Archi- 
tects, Long Island Society of Architects, New Jersey So- 
ciety of Architects, New York Society of Architects, Staten 
Island Society of Architects, The Architectural League of 
Northern New Jersey, Union County Society of Architects, 
and. Westchester County Society of Architects. It is right 
and proper for any architectural organization to protest 
against a damage inflicted on one or more of its members 
by the Institute’s affiliate, the Bureau. 

There is no evidence that this affiliation has the endorse- 
ment of the members of the Institute as discussion of the 
Bureau has been prevented in Conventions and in the 
Octagon. A recently proposed letter-ballot referendum of 
all Institute members was opposed in a Chapter meeting by 
an Institute Director on the ground that “the members 
were unacquainted with the facts.” 

The growing dissension within the Institute and the 
opposition without the Institute is detrimental to the best 
interests of the American Institute of Architects. It is fur- 
ther evident from the expressions of independent architec- 
tural societies that the desirable and essential unification of 
architectural organizations will not be effected as long as 
this affiliation of the Institute with the Bureau exists. 























FROM A PEN-AND-INK DRAWING BY CHARLES PLASTOW 


I 


‘““THE BOK SINGING TOWER,” MOUNTAIN LAKE, FLORIDA— 
MILTON B. MEDARY, ARCHITECT 
Size of original, 10V%4" x74" 
harles Plastow, one of whose drawings is repro- 
duced above, has been appointed the Director of 
Dioramas for the Florida Exhibit at the Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition to be held in Chicago in 1933. 
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C. FRANKLIN EDMINSTER 
iano 

C Franklin Edminster, head of the Architectural De- 

» partment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York, 
for the last forty-three years, and the senior member of 
the Pratt faculty in point of service, died on Monday, 
Jan. 25, 1932, at his summer home at Sayville, L. 1., of 
injuries received in a Long Island automobile accident last 
August. He was in his sixty-seventh year and resided at 
174 Emerson Place, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Edminster’s contribution to architecture, through 
the field of education, has been a very vital one. Shortly 
after his graduation from the Boston Normal Art School 
he was called to Pratt Institute in 1888, less than a year 
after its foundation, to organize the architectural depart- 
ment which he has headed since that time, developing it 
into one of the finest of its kind in the country. Believ- 
ing that an important function of an architectural school 
is to train men not so much in theory as to meet the prac- 
tical problems of the profession, he constantly kept in 
touch with many architects, engineers, designers, contrac- 
tors, and other experts in design and construction, seeking 
their advice and criticism. He drew about him as in- 
structors men actively engaged in professional work, who 
could spare a day or so a week for teaching. Many lec- 
turers were also selected from the professional field. Mr. 
Edminster, himself an expert in construction and the 
author of several books, including Architectural Drawing 
and Structural Drawing, found time to do enough teach- 
ing to keep him in close contact with his students. He 
also personally conducted many field trips to steel mills, 
cement mills, woodworking mills, and the like, as well as 
visits to buildings in the process of construction. 

Mr. Edminster’s interest in his “boys” did not cease on 


graduation. The friendliest of men, he followed the 
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career of each graduate and took the keenest pleasure in his 
broad acquaintance among the alumni. As _ honorary 
president of the Pratt Architectural Club he had many 
opportunities to serve his former students in numerous 
ways; he has helped them find positions; he has counseled 
them in their problems; he has offered financial aid. 

Affectionately known to thousands of students, gradu- 
ates, and associates as “Eddie,” Mr. Edminster will long 
be remembered for his attainments as an educator, re- 
spected for his high ideals, and loved for the gentleness 
of his nature, the warmth of his handclasp, and the friend- 
liness of his smile. 





DESIGN BUREAU FOR PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 


he American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corpora- 

tion has established a Design Bureau for the devel- 
opment of heating and plumbing equipment in relation 
to architecture and decoration. 

The current project is the study of -the bathroom as an 
architectural and decorative unit of the house and as a 
“machine for cleanliness.” Construction and decorative 
materials are being investigated. Floor plans, lighting, 
heating and conveniences are the subject of practical 
experimentation. 

For this purpose five rooms of different types and prices 
have been erected in the studio-laboratory of the Bureau. 
A number of interesting treatments of practical value to 
architects and decorators has been developed and several 
new fixtures of special interest are shown, prior to their 
public release. 

We believe this will offer an opportunity for a much 
needed cooperation between manufacturers of building 
products and the architects. The critical reaction to these 
projects by active architects will be an important factor in 
future developments. 

The rooms of the Bureau, numbers 503-4-5 of the 
American Radiator Building at Forty West Fortieth Street, 
New York, is open to members of the profession between 
the hours of ten to four o’clock, until April 1, 1932. 





A LETTER FROM GOLDWIN GOLDSMITH OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
Dear Sir: 

With great interest I read the article by my friend, 
Mr. D. Knickerbacker Boyd, in the January PENcIL 
PoinTs. 

One thing, however, I think was unfortunate. He 
referred to “a college in Texas’ wherein a professor in 
the Department of Architecture said that no one had 
thought to have the students go to a building in course of 
erection on the campus to study construction. This may 
be taken to apply to one of three Departments of Archi- 
tecture in the State. 

As I understand that Mr. Boyd visited the Universit; 
a number of years ago he may have meant this Depart- 
ment. What it may have been at that time I do not know, 
but I do know that I read this part of his article directly 
after my return from taking a class to visit a building some 
blocks distant from the campus. Consequently I regret an 
allusion that may make some think that the Department 
at the University of Texas is in the benighted state his 
story would imply. I doubt, also, if the story would now 
apply to either of the others. As I say, it was some 
years ago that Mr. Boyd was in Texas and the depart- 
ments have improved since. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Gouipvwin GoupsmiTH, Chairman 
Department of Architecture 
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DATA SHEET NO. Ath. 


will appear each month, 


This is the second of a series of sheets to cover all the usual heights of brick coursing. One 
The Hydraulic Press Brick Company of St. Louis has very kindly cooperated in preparing 


these brick-scale-and-table Data Sheets. 


THE DRAFTSMAN’S DATA SHEETS 

} ee data sheets, which started in the January issue, 

will appear each month in Pencit Points, and if 
saved will form a useful and growing fund of up-to-date 
information. The fu// benefits of this plan can only be 
realized through the cooperation of the readers, so write in 
your criticisms and suggestions to Don Graf, in care of 
Pencit Pornts, 419 Fourth Ave., New York. So many 
draftsmen, and architects, too, have said that the Data 
Sheets fill a great need in their offices, that the author is 
extremely anxious to give you exactly the type of infor- 
mation you most want. 
THANKS!—For letters, W. E. Lehman, Jr., Newark, and 
R. R. Hagerson, Cicero.—For valuable data, American 
Walnut Mfrs. Assn., Universal Atlas Cement Co., 
Hydraulic Press Brick Co., Structural Clay Tile Assn., 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Cooper and Brass Research Assn.— 
For helpful suggestions, R. P. Damberg, H. J. Korslund, 
Richie Merrindon, Koitchi Oye. 








EMERSON PRIZE AWARDED 
B:: R. Leven, senior architectural student at Uni- 
versity of Southern California, has been awarded 
the Emerson prize and a first medal, constituting the 
grand award, in a nation-wide competition for a design of 
A Memorial to Thomas Alva Edison. 

The Emerson contest involves a problem issued each 
year by the Beaux-Arts Institute to all universities and 
ateliers under its supervision. Judgment is made by a spe- 
ial jury of practicing architects and professors of archi- 
tecture. Awards are made on the merits of the solutions 
presented, the names of the students and their schools or 
ateliers being unknown to the jury. 

Leven’s project which won the Emerson prize will be 
in a traveling exhibition which will be shown throughout 
the United States and in Europe. 


The Emerson prize competition is open only to stu- 
dents of Class “A” registration who have submitted at 
least one “Finished Problem” during the preceding school 
year in a judgment held by the Beaux-Arts Institute of 
Design. 

The subject of the 1932 competition was described as 
follows: “In commemoration of the late Thomas Alva 
Edison, a building is being erected for the public exhi- 
bition of h’s complete electrical inventions. In the great 
exhibition hall a memorial shall be designed, dignified in 
character, to form a permanent part of the wall treatment, 
centered on a long side of the room.” 





ROTCH TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
| rena’ examinations for the Rotch Traveling 
Scholarship will be held this year on April 4 and 5. 

There will be sketches “en loge” April 11 and 13, 
open to all who are eligible under rules of the Scholarship. 
From the logistes there will be made a selection as follows, 
who will be admitted to the final competition, April 16. 

If the logistes number up to and including 10, 4 will 
be selected; if from 11-1'5, inclusive, 5 will be selected; 
if from 16-20, inclusive, 6 will be selected, etc. 

Any candidate who has entered the finals twice will be 
admitted without taking the “en loge” sketches. 

The award will be made on recommendation of a jury, 
and the candidate chosen will be given the Scholarship 
for a time to be determined by the committee in consulta- 
tion with the winner. 

The amount of the prize is $3,000. The Boston So- 
ciety of Architects has offered a 2nd prize of $100 to be 
awarded to candidate placed second. 

For further information apply to C. H. Blackall, Sec- 
retary, 51 West Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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AWARDED IN SMALL HOUSE DESIGN 


COMPETITION 

he Architects’ Emergency Committee of New York 

has awarded prizes in a competition for a small house 
design suitable for mass production. ‘The announcement 
of the winners was made by Julian Clarence Levi, Presi- 
dent of the Architectural League of New York and Chair- 
man of the Architects’ Emergency Committee, a relief or- 
ganization representative of the entire profession. 

Prize winners are: First prize, $100, S. Clements Hors- 
ley, New York; Second prize, $75, Erik Kaeyer, Yonkers; 
Third prize, $50, John Donald Tuttle, New York; Fourth 
prize, $40, Anthony A. Lione, Long Island City. ‘These 
prize designs will be published in the April issue of 
PenciL Points. 

Because of the number of drawings presenting intelli- 
gent solutions of the problem, the Jury awarded fourteen 
more prizes than the twenty-three prizes announced in 
advance. Besides the first, second, and third prizes, the 
fourth prize of $40 was added, and instead of twenty 
special awards of $25 each, thirty-three such prizes were 
awarded to: Fred Van Wageningen, Ridgefield, N. J.; 
Henry Titus Aspinwall, Port Washington, L. I.; Rudolf 
Krause, New York; Arthur Rosenfeld, Elmhurst, L. I.; 
Edwin H. McEwan, Mineola, L. I.; Victor Martelli, New 
York; David Ellis, Long Island City; William F. Mar- 
shall, New York; James McD. Lindeman, Brooklyn, 
New York; Charles Leonardi, Hollis, L. 1.; Peter Cope- 
land, New York; John S. Schwartz, Brooklyn; Rodney 
O. Dorwin, Matawan, N. J.; Lawrence T. Berger, New 
York; W. J. Ward, Jr., Rutherford, N. J.; E. H. Schrader, 
Grantwood, N. J.; J. Howard Claussen, Westwood, N. J.; 
W. C. Douglas, New York; Robert Carlon, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; Howard R. Meyer, New York; Courtland E. Smith, 
New York; R. Kornacher, New York; Everett C. Bradley, 
Brooklyn; Maximillian R. Johnko, Hempstead, L. I.; 


PRIZES 
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George Dietz, Jr., St. Albans, L. I.; A. S. Mcllhenny, 
New York; Benjamin Schreyer, Hewlett, L. 1.; Jack 
J. Claus, Brooklyn; Richard B. Thoras, Hempstead, L. L.; 
Charles $. Sidman, Brooklyn; Milton Wurman, Brooklyn; 
Hugo Fulenstein, New York, and Stanton A. Haberman, 
New York. 

In addition to the cash prizes awarded winners of the 
first four prizes, these architectural draftsmen, now unem- 
ployed, will be put to work. It was through a public ex- 
hibition of the works of Joseph Urban, held at the Archi- 
tectural League in New York, that funds were raised for 
the competition awards, for relief work, and to finance 
the jobs created for the winners of the first four places in 
the competition. 

Research work in housing, for use in connection with 
housing exhibits being planned for the Chicago World’s 
Fair by Ely Jacques Kahn, will be offered the winners of 
the first four prizes, these jobs having been created by the 
Committee. The Jury of Award consisted of men 
actively engaged in the plans for the Chicago Fair and 
was comprised of Harvey Wiley Corbett, Chairman of 
Committee on Architecture for the Fair, Raymond M. 
Hood, Ralph T. Walker, Joseph Urban, and Ely Jacques 
Kahn. Mr. Kahn, who was chairman of the competition, 
is chief of the Industrial Arts Division for the Chicago 
Fair. 





JAMES MONROE HEWLETT, DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
he Trustees of the American Academy in Rome re- 
cently appointed James Monroe Hewlett, Fellow of 
the Institute and Chairman of its Committee on Allied 
Arts, director of the Academy for three years beginning 
October 1, 1932. This means a residence in Italy for a 
period of at least three years. 
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DIMENSIONS 


Prepared by Don Graf, B.S., M.Arch. 





1929 MOTOR CAR 
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LaSalle 


Thanks to Ramp Buildings Corporation. 


circle in which the car will make a complete turn. 
Largest dimension in column. 


Dimensions are given to the nearest eighth inch. 


turning diameter, i.e., diameter of smallest walled-in 


* (L.) Length, (W.) Width, (H.) Height, (T.D.) 
=Smallest dimension in column. 


Intormation is supplied by automobile manufacturers. 
Where makes are repeated figures are for smallest and 
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DATA SHEET NO. D4a. Any architectural provision for automobiles (moe-tuh cahz) must take into account the old 
as well as the current models. With this sheet the antique aspect of the situation is concluded, giving you data which 
should take care of any usual problem in designing turn-arounds, garages, drives, and the like. 
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DATA SHEET NO. Flic. 


be familiar with its commercial sizes. 


There are so many places where softwood flooring is adaptable that it is worth while to 
For certain effects it is used in residence interiors. 


Interior and exterior flush 


paneling can be built-up from it, as well as floors exposed to the weather, and the heavier grades for industrial and 
sloce-burning construction, 


REGARDING MR. CASTLE’S ARTICLES 


vdney E. Castle’s article on Am Architects Notes on 

Pen Drawing arrived from England too late to be in- 
cluded in this issue and therefore number six in this series 
will be published next month. 

It has occurred to us that these articles, totaling seven 
in all, would be of value to students of pen drawing if 
they were issued all together as a brochure. Before 
undertaking their publication in this way we are asking our 
readers for an expression of opinion as to the usefulness 
of such a brochure. Would you like to have it in your 
library? Please write us what you think of the idea. 
THE PRINCETON PRIZES IN ARCHITECTURE 
fe competitive prizes of eight hundred dollars each, 

in the School of Architecture, Princeton University, 
are announced for the year 1932-1933. The purpose of 
these prizes is to permit men of unusue] ability, who desire 
to complete their professional training, to profit by the 
opportunities offered by the School of Architecture, the 
Department of Art and Archxology, and the Graduate 
School of Princeton University. 

The prizes will be awarded as the result of a Compe- 
tition in Design to be held from 9.00 a.m., April 22, 
1932, to 9:00 a.m., May 2, 1932. The right is reserved 
to withhold either or both awards in case no candidates are 
considered to have reached the required standard. ‘The 
winners will devote the following school year to the study 
of advanced architectural design, and such other subjects 
as they may elect. ‘They are exempt from tuition fees. 

Candidates for these prizes shall be unmarried male citi- 
zens, not less than twenty-one nor more than thirty years 
of age on September Ist, 1932, who have been employed 


as draftsmen in architects’ offices for not less than three 
years, or who have otherwise demonstrated their ability in 
architectural design. 

Applicants to enter the competition for the prizes must 
be filed on or before April Ist, 1932. 

For application blanks, and regulations governing the 
competition and award, address The Director, The School 
of Architecture, Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 





INFORMATION DESIRED REGARDING 
ARCHITECTURAL CLUBS, SOCIETIES, ETC. 


W: are anxious to have in this office the following 
information concerning al] architectural clubs, so- 
cieties, ateliers, and other organizations, exclusive of the 
Chapters of the American Institute of Architects: correct 
name of club, complete address, names of officers, and 
number of members are desired. Readers of PENcIL 
Points are asked to cooperate with the publishers in see- 
ing that this information is furnished to us at the carliest 
possible date. 





RICHMOND ACADEMY OF ARTS 
y | "he Richmond Academy of Arts is holding its first 


annual exhibition at the A. A. Anderson Gallery, 
Richmond, Virginia, from April 17th to May Ist, 1932. 
The Academy requests that all Virginia artists not living 
in the State communicate with Thomas C. Parker, Chair- 
man of the Arts Committee, at 1110 Capitol Street, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. ‘The exhibition will include work in 
oils, water colors, drawings, prints, miniatures, and sculp- 
ture. 
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SAN FRANCISCO ARCHITECTURAL CLUB 
i er January meeting held quite an interest for all of 
the members. The election and installation of the 
officers for the 1932 term, as well as the dismissal of the 
officers of the year previous, along with the annual reports 
of all committees were among the most important pro- 
ceedings. 

The officers elected were as follows: President, C. Jeffer- 
son Sly; Vice President, Donnell E. Jaekle; Secretary, 
D. I. Reinoehl; Director, F. A. Reynaud. 

The office of Treasurer will be retained by Sterling 
Carter until July. Directors $. C. Leonhauser and Robert 
Nordin also remain in office until July. 

Committees appointed by Pres. C. Jefferson Sly are 
as follows: Editor and Publicity, Donnell FE. Jaekle; 
House and Refreshment, D. E. Reinoehl; Library, F. A. 
Reynaud; Class, S. C. Leonhauser; Finance, Sterling 
Carter; Entertainment, Otto G. Hintermann; Reception, 
William Helm; Employment, Robert Nordin. 

Past president Ira Springer was presented with a beau- 
tiful SFAC Club charm in appreciation of his efforts of 
the past year. 

President Sly was also presented with a charm by Mr. 
Springer, which will be worn by him during his term 
of ofhce. 

Besides, one of our members, none other than Harry 
Langley, also a past president of the Club, presented the 
boys with the showing of a wonderful two-reel moving 
picture of the Grand Canyon and Zion National Park, 
where Harry spends a great portion of his time through- 
out the year, improving highways, building bridges, and in 
other words getting himself back to nature. ‘These pic- 
tures were produced by Harry himself and exceeded prac- 
tically any photography that any of the boys have seen. 

The meeting closed with a buffet lunch served in the 
quarters by the outgoing refreshment committee, 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


he College of Architecture of the University of 
Michigan will again conduct summer classes this 
year. These will continue from Monday, June 27, to 
Friday, August 19, instruction being given in all the 
architectural design and in outdoor drawing and painting. 
The University offers instruction in other general subjects. 

The advanced architectural design will be taught by 
Roger Bailey, Paris Prize, 1922, who in association with 
Eric Gugler won the first prize in the nation-wide compe- 
tition for the Chicago War Memorial. Professor Wells I. 
Bennett will teach the other courses in design, Professor 
Jean Paul Slusser conducting the class in outdoor sketching, 
most of which is done in water color. 

There is also announced the annual competition for the 
George G. Booth Traveling Fellowship in Architecture. 
The stipend is $1200, the competition being open to grad- 
uates of the school who are unmarried and not yet thirty 
vears of age. ‘The competition in design begins on Sat- 
urday, April 7. Graduates resident in Michigan will make 
their drawings at the University; those living in other 
states should make arrangements with their employers or 
others to act as supervisors of the preliminary sketch and 
the final drawings. 

By recent action of the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the College of Architecture has 
been made a separate school of the University, with Pro- 
fessor Emil Lorch as Director. 


NEW DEPARTMENT HEAD FOR PENNSYLVANIA 
( “hl S. Koyl, A.I.A., New York, has been appointed 


Dean of the Department of Fine Arts and Pro- 
fessor of Architecture at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Koy] will take up his new duties at the University on 
July Ist, succeeding Dean Warren P. Laird, F.A.L.A. 
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DATA SHEET NO. Dia. No doubt some of the brothers are more familiar with hotel bedrooms than others, but 
even these rarely take the trouble to measure them up as W.W.C. has done. (Drop a line to me, W.W.C.) 
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CH SCHOOL KITCHEN SHOWN LAST MONTH—DRAWN BY PHILIP G. KNOBLOCH 


PENCIL POINTS 
(March, 1932) 


DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION FOR CHUR 

















V PENCIL POINTS 


FREESE’S CORNER 


Ernest Irving Freese here answers inquiries on prob- 


Editor’s Note: 
lems involving geometry or mathematics that have practical value to 





the draftsman or that, in one way or another, find application in 
Address your problem to Freese’s Corner, 
Pencit Points, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


SOME GRAPHICAL CYCLOMETRY 
Re A. W. K. B., Jr., of Boston, comes the follow- 


ing query: 


drafting room work. 


“Is there a method of erecting a rectangle equal in area 
to that of a given circular sector, using the radius of the 
sector as one side of the required rectangle?” 

This problem reduces to that of finding the stretch- 
out of half the arc of the sector, since this length is the 
required other side of the rectangle. The solution of all 
such problems requiring the rectification of circular arcs 
or the quadrature of circular areas is fully treated in Part 
14 of the Geometry (PENciL Points, January, 1931). As 
applied to the solution of the problem here stated, Figure 
9 is the simple outcome :— 

Let ABC be any given sector subtending any angle up 
to and inclusive of a full quadrant. On the disector of 
this angle, and always dating from the mid-point D of 
the arc, lay off the following proportionate distances at 
any scale whatsoever: DE = 31 units, or 2’-7”; DF = 
37 units, or 3’-1”"; DG=93 units, or 7’-9”, the last 
being thrice the first, as shown. Draw EH paralleling 
CA, and locate H thereon by the radius FG. ‘Then the 
tangent AJ, limited by the slicing-line HD, is the length 
of the arc AD. Wherefore, AJ is the one required side 
of the rectangle, the radius CA being the given side. The 
area of the resultant rectangle AJKC then equals the area 
of the given sector ABC. Under this construction 
which is the most exact ever developed for the rectifica- 


4! “i 


tion of circular arcs . . . the graphical value of “‘pi” re- 
mains practically constant at 3.1416 for all sectors: up to 
and including a full quadrant. Yes, I can prove it. So 
can you. 


At Diagram “2,” of the same Figure, the resultant 


rectangle is “‘squared,”’ thus “‘squaring the sector.” ‘The 
method shown at Diagram “2” is of perfectly general 
application to the squaring of any rectangle at all. For 


the side of an equivalent square is merely the mean pro- 
portional between the two sides of the given rectangle. 
The construction is obvious. 


THIS ONE IS OUT OF FOCUS 


The inquiry from T.M.S., of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
relative to the determination of column-spacing on an 
elliptical plan appears to be a problem of inscribing an 
equal-sided polygon in an ellipse. But the statement of 
the problem is not clear since it contains a basically-wrong 
assumption to the effect that a curve paralleling a true 
ellipse is also an ellipse. If the curve of the wall were 
a true ellipse, then the paralleling locus of centers of the 
free-standing columns would mot be an ellipse. And vice 
So, if T.M.S. will clear up this error with a 
diagram of a practical problem, I shall do one of two 


versa, 


things: solve the problem or prove that its solution is im- 


possible. It appears to have sufficient general interest to 
Warrant the effort, even though “‘it has been presented to 
some 


of the best mathematical minds in the country 
Without obtaining a solution.” 
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A LETTER FROM GUY SILVERNAIL 
The Editor, 
PEncIL PoinTs. 
Dear Sir: 


It seems that the underlying idea in the articles by 
Mr. Hegeman, “Gargoyle,” and Royal B. Wills is—‘Do 
§ goyie, , 
something different!” or at least “Do it differently!” 





I want to say that this is the right dope. Having com- 
pleted my course at the inopportune time of June, 1931, 
instead of wearing out $5 worth of leather looking for 
a $2 job as many of the boys did, 1, with a fellow who 
had worked at the trades, set out asking financiers for a 
loan of four or five thousand with which to build a house. 
Needless to say, we wore out much leather on the streets 
of Syracuse, but finally succeeded in showing a real estate 
company the possibilities of an architect-mason combina- 
tion (although both of us were only 22). They granted 
us a loan of $5,000. Just how we did it, I don’t know. 
We sold the house when about two-thirds completed, due 
to a good layout, pleasing lines, and good location. We 
started the second about six weeks ago. We do everything 
from plastering to plumbing, hiring very little labor and 
then only the cheaper trades. 





“When others are looking for pins— 
Maybe I’m wrong! 


My advice is 
look for crowbars.” 
Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Guy SILVERNAIL. 
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“Gimceracks and Spizzerinktums’ 


A Letter from D. E. Hobelman 


t is not often that my assiduous reading of the nation’s 

great joke book, The Congressional Record, is re- 

warded with anything to appeal to my almost dormant 
zsthetic sense; but when the U. S. Senate does on occasion 
delve into the refinements of art and the “higher things 
in life,” the resulting oratory is, to say the least, 
astounding. 

Now, what prompts this letter, is my realization that as 
a practicing architect, you too must have aesthetic tastes, 
especially so when it comes to the matter of buildings and 
their design. Therefore, when I came upon some very 
learned discussion in 7'he Record which opened up new 
channels of thought in connection with the professional 
pursuits to which you elected to devote your life, I 
thought it was my definite duty to let you in on a few 
professional secrets and mayhap add to your store of eru- 
dition in that field. Not that I would presume to offer 
you knowledge about a subject on which you are far better 
schooled both academically and in practice than I; but 
because I felt that some of the terminology which I en- 
countered in the debates in our country’s Capitol might 
prove as new to you as it did to me. Anyway, I felt | 
simply had to write you about it. 

So, I now reproduce for you from Pages 2301 and 2302, 
of The Congressional Record, proceedings of the Senate 
on January 19th, 1932: 

Mr. Norris. The Senator ought to remember in his 
opposition to the remodeling of the State, War, and Navy 
Building, and the spending of several hundred thousand 
dollars for that purpose... . 

Mr. McKe.zar. Four million dollars. 

Mr. Norris. Four million dollars? 

Mr. McKetuar. Yes. 

Mr. Norris. ‘That this is a large building, and the 
Senator must remember that the interior decorations, and 
so forth, are two or three years old, and are out of style. 
Those things, like women’s hats, have seasons of popularity 
and depression, and they have to be remodeled and rebuilt 
and reconstructed every time the style changes. 

Mr. McKe rar. I can understand that, but I am old- 
fashioned myself, and I rather like old buildings, and old 
things generally. I hope the Senate will pass the bill 
which I have introduced, and which I have just read. 

Tue Vice Presioent. The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. Smoor. Mr. President, The Treasury Department 
Building is a beautiful edifice. The State, War, and Navy 
Building is one upon which no one who has any idea of a 
beautiful building can look without wondering what kind 
of a mind ever created such a monstrosity. I never saw so 
many gimeracks and spizzerinktums put upon any other 
building I ever saw in this world. 


Mr. Norris.” Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. Lewis. What did the Senator say he saw on that 
building? 


Mr. Smoor. Gimceracks and “spizzerinktums.” 

Mr. Norris. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator 
that when the gimcracks and spizzerinktums were put on 
that building, they were stylish; they were in style then. 

Mr. Smoor. They never were stylish. 





*(Prize—Class Four—February Competition.) 


to Frederick E. Sloan* 


Mr. Norris. And they will come in style again, as 
all these things do. If we take them out this year, we 
will put them back next. 

Mr. Smoor. No, Mr. President; they were never in 
style on a public building and never will be. ‘They are 
exaggerations of things sometimes placed on private build- 
ings erected by people who have more money than they 
know what to do with and build a monstrosity of a build- 
ing which they call home. 


Mr. McKeuuar. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 
Mr. Smoor. | yield. 


Mr. McKe rar. I happened to be in the building 
this morning, and while I do not know a great deal about 
architecture, I saw some Doric columns and some Ionic 
columns. .... 

Mr. Norris. Did the Senator see the “spizzerinktums”’? 

Mr. McKetrar. And I believe there were a very few 
Corinthian columns. ‘The Doric and lonic prevailed. | 
did not see the “spizzerinktums.” 

Mr. Smoor. Perhaps the Senator did not cast his eye 
toward the top of the building, nor do I think he went 
clear around the building. I do not say that under the 
conditions which exist now we should expend $4,000,000 
for the purpose. ‘That is another question. 

Mr. McKe.var. I am very happy the Senator has 
taken that position. 

Mr. Smoot. I hope to live long enough to see the 
day that building may be made to conform to the beauty 
of the Treasury Building. I consider the Treasury Build- 
ing one that would be an ornament any place in the 
world, and yet back of it is the great State, War, and 
Navy Building, which is a monstrosity, in the sight of any- 
one who likes symmetry and beauty in great governmental 
buildings. 

Mr. Norris. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah, 
of course, is a great judge of art and beauty, and I know 
that I expose my ignorance of the subject when I say that 
I have always been attracted to the building which he has 
so forcefully and eloquently denounced. I think and 
have always thought that it and the Post Office Building, 
which has likewise been condemned by modern society, 
were two of the finest buildings in the City of Washington. 

I was not aware of it before, but I presume I have a 
special liking for gimcracks and spizzerinktums. 

Mr. Smoor. I have not. 

Mr. Norris. The Senator from Utah for some reason 
or other has cultivated a distaste for them. They prob- 
ably hurt him at some time. He probably came in con- 
tact with gimcracks that got the best of him, or “‘spizzer- 
inktums” that got away with him. And he is now trying 
to vent his spleen by having us destroy one of the finest 
buildings in all the civilized world. 

Mr. Smoor. And I hope I may be successful. 

Mr. Norris. He wants to do that just because it has 
some gimcracks in ft and because it is inhabited partially 
by “spizzerinktums.” 

Mr. Jones. Mr. President, ever since I came here 30 
years ago I have admired very much the State, War, and 


(Continued on page 212) 
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This department conducts four competitions each month. A prize of 


drawings in any medium; Class 2, poetry; Class 3, cartoons; Class 4, 


be AF ite , . : 
eligible to enter material in any of these four divisions. Good Wri 


, 


the twelfth of the month preceding the publication date in order to b 


“ley ‘ - 
closing date is entered in the following month’s competition. 


mn 1 : es ; , ‘ I 
The publi hers reserve the right to publish any of the material, other tran the prize winners, at any lime, unies 


do so by the contributor. 


IN RESPONSE TO our request for ideas for another compe- 
tition we had a number of suggestions, but at the present 
time we are so hopped up about gimeceracks and spizzerink- 
tums that all we can do is to thank those who wrote to us 
and say that their ideas will be given proper considera- 
tion at the psychological moment, whenever that may be. 

First of all, for the benefit of those who are easily dis- 
couraged we want to announce that there is a great deal 
of preparation necessary for entrance into this competition 
which we are about to unfold. This will exclude, and 
rightfully we feel, the also rans. 

The entire article opposite must be read several times by 
each aspirant for the prize before he may attempt even 
the nucleus of the formation of a gimcrack—let alone a 


spizzerinktum. We recognize that it is our duty to pre- 





“Back OF THE Druc Srore,” LirHocraPyu sy K. B. FAULKNER, Lincoun, NEBRASKA 


rad ; F > . 
miscellaneous items not coming under the above headings. Everyone 


to hoe work in the drafting room may be facilitated. No matter hoz 
work easier, send it in. Competitions close the fifteenth of each month so that contributions for a forthcoming issue must be received by 


(Prize—Class One—February Competition) 
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: , ’ aT ‘ soe 
$10.00 is awarded in each class as follows: Class 1, sketches or 


nkle Section: a prize of $10.00 is awarded for any suggestion as 
imple the scheme, if you have found it of help in making your 


} 


1 ; aa : 
eligible for that month’s competitions. Material received after the 


“££ 7? 
specifically requested not to 


sent for the consideration of the United States Senate the 
best that the architectural profession can offer in spizzer- 
inktum designing. Let us not be found wanting! 

While we all accept spizzerinkta as a part of our 
everyday life, they are difficult things to explain to the 
uninitiated. Now at the showdown when we ask you, 
what is a spizzerinktum, are you able to tell us? Of 
course, «e would have a sympathetic understanding and 
undoubtedly could follow along any train of thought you 
chose to take. ‘That is beside the point. The laymen, 
those who form the great masses that one meets in every- 
day communion with the great adventure called life, must 
be familiarized with the spizzerinktum in all its glory! 
Even the word spizzerinktum is an unknown quantity 
to a large number of the population of these United 
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PENCIL 


States. We call upon you, the backbone of the profession, 
to send us your ideas (expressed in black and white) of the 
best in spixzerinktum designing—and don’t forget to in- 
clude a graphic scale. 

In discussing the subject with a distinguished member 
of the profession we endeavor to serve, we learned that 
there were a great many pros that a spizzerinktwm was the 
meeting of a stalactite with a stalagmite. Is this an accept- 
able definition? Are there any cons? Does a spizzerink- 
tum bulge up or down, or does it bulge at allf Is it 
functional! 

Surely not one of you will fail to grasp this most 
timely opportunity of helping assist the lay mind out of 
the gauze into the higher understanding of spizzerinktum 
architecture. In order that the competitor may have 
ample time, the competition will be open until 5 P. M. 
on Monday, April the 11th. 

All questions regarding the competition must be sent 
anonymously to Salvador Gloop, Professional Adviser, 
Spizzerinktum Competition, PeNnci. Points, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. Mr. Gloop will consult an eminent 
jury, including Sen. Smoot if it seems advisable, on all 
questions and the answers will be published for the edi- 
fication of all in the April issue of this Department. 





Now THAT THis is off our chest we can deliberately and 

comparatively calmly award the prizes in this month’s com- 

petition as follows: 

Class I—K. B. Faulkner, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Class I1—Sherman G. Coates, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Class 11I—Dave Chapman, Evanston, I]linois 

Class 1V—Frederick E. Sloan, Chicago, I]linois 

Good Wrinkle—Harold H. Ehlert, Detroit, Michigan 
Note particularly our new department heading. It was 

drawn by Walter J. Campbell of Danbury, Connecticut, 

and, as we interpret the design, it might be entitled 

“Cherchez la Spizzerinktum.” 





ARCHITECTURAL REFLECTION 
By Sherman G. Coates 
(Prize—Class Two—February Competition) 

Architesture’s a darn good gesture 
From the architest’s point of view. 
But many clients proclaim defients 
To us fellows—me and yiew. 


They ask “Why can’d I have what / plan’d 
As long as I’m paying the price!” 
Our only answer’s “You certainly can’t, Sir, 


If you want your job to be nice! 





“You want a lav where you ought to have 
A stair, or a closet, or surch; 

You want a door where should be a floor, 
Or a dormer, or second floor purch! 


“Why don’t you let your Architet 
Tell you what’s what, or what?” 
The client replies with fire in his eyes, 


1») 


“P// tell you what’s ot, by Gott! 





A WRINKLE FOR PRINTING LINOLEUM BLOCKS 
Submitted by Frank 8, Carson of Ann Arbor, Michigan 
IN THE ABSENCE Of a suitable press, letter-presses not being 
among modern conveniences, the following method will 
be found very satisfactory in printing linoleum blocks, 
especially where the paper is heavy and much pressure is 
required. Jack up the rear wheel of your car and place 
the block face up directly beneath the center of the tire. 


POINTS FOR MARCH, 


'Ps2 


Lay the paper on, and place a piece of a board slightly 
larger than the block on top. Let down the car. Upon 
raising it you will find it gives a very good print, even on 
stock as rough as charcoal paper. ‘This method is quite 
simple and rapid, and as many as one hundred prints can 
easily be made in one afternoon. 








V4" SCALE FOR WOOD 
SIDING OR WALL SHINGLES 
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Harotp H. Euxvert, of Detroit, Michigan, is awarded 
the Good Wrinkle prize for the scale above which he 
explains: 

“Tt is a wood siding or wall shingle scale, similar to the 
brick scales we all use in laying out %-inch scale details. 

“This type of a scale would be helpful to all draftsmen, 
particularly those who do considerable residential work. 
It saves time and is more accurate than using the ordinary 
scale a number of times. Window heads and sills can be 
quickly located to line with the courses as well as all other 
features. 

“For convenience, these scales could be drawn on the 
reverse side of the brick scale which are easily slid under 
the drawing showing clearly the lines, the number of 
courses and the dimensions.” 

Not a bad idea to add this to your Draftsmen’s Data 
Sheets Notebook. 
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“THE 
ConcCEITED 
ARCHITECT,” 
BY KEITH 
HINCHSLIFF, 


MANHATTAN, 
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WesLey W. Wepemeyer, of St. Louis, Missouri, writes: 

“I have found that cellophane transparent paper makes 
a very suitable covering for water colors, pencil sketches, 
pastel and, in fact, every kind of rendering. 


“Cellophane can be purchased at stores handling a great 
variety of papers. Here in St. Louis it costs twenty-five 
cents a sheet 40” x 40” which is enough to cover from four 
to six renderings. That price may vary in different locali- 
ties, 


“It is applied by cutting a piece of cellophane an inch 
longer than the dimensions of the rendering. The render- 
ing is then placed face down on the cellophane and the 
overlapping edges pasted on the back. 

“It is advisable to mount or make the rendering on stiff 
board so that the tension produced when the cellophane 
stretches does not cause the rendering to curl.” 





TEMPLE OF 
THE ToorTH, 
Kanpy, CEYLON 


THIs PHOTOGRAPH 
was recently received 
from our pal Salva- 
dor Gloop, who is 
weathering the de- 
pression by a ’round- 
the-world cruise. Mr. 
Gloop says he took 
particular pleasure in 
inspecting the Temple 
of the ‘Tooth and 
hopes that construc- 
tion of the Palan- 
quin for E. L. C.’s 
wisdom tooth is near- 
ing completion. Salvador, we hate to disappoint you, 
but we haven’t yet acquired a satisfactory site. Any of 
our readers desiring to reach Mr. Gloop may radio him 
by addressing Gloopgloop. Mr. Gloop has accepted our 
cable invitation to act as Professional Advisor in the Spizzer- 
inktum Competition and is making all haste to return. 





HERE AND THERE AND THIS AND THAT 








THE TRAVELING 
SCHOLAR LEAVES 


j THA Te, 
POR, BUeorE- | AVELING 


SCHOLAR RETURNS 
FROM EUROPE. 
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SUBMITTED BY Dave CHapMAN, Evanston, ILLIno!s 
(Prize—Class Three—February Competition) 

Note, IF you PLEASE, how Mister Chapman has etched 
into the lines of his litho, above, the lines of a fresh, yes 
even green product of young America (rise and sing), sent 
to horrid Montparnasse and Rue de |’Université only to be 
learned the wicked ways of life. 

Note, dear reader, the jaded, yea, even sophisticated ex- 
pression of the creature sent back to us. Well, that’s life. 























SUBMITTED BY TEppy MILLER, St. Louis, Missourt 
“The Young Man Who Waited to See the Akron Hook 
On to the Empire State Building” 
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THE SPECIFICATION DESK 








Why Scope of the Work>* 


By Goldwin Goldsmith 


hy do some specification writers use the clause 

which they entitle “Scope of the Work” or 

“Work Included,” in which they summarize the 
work covered by the section of the specifications to which 
they prefix this paragraph? 

To me this clause seems unnecessary and dangerous. 
The specifications detail the materials to be furnished, the 
methods of their use, and the necessary references to their 
location or placement. The General Conditions include 
any necessary comprehensive or blanket clauses as to com- 
pleteness of the work to be done. 

Then why such a statement as this: “The work included 
in this section of the specifications comprises the furnish- 
ing of all concrete and reinforcement necessary to erect 
the building. This includes all reinforcing steel, all 
column footings, foundation walls, area walls, retaining 
walls, all pits and trenches, all floor construction, includ- 
ing the terra cotta tile filler blocks and concrete ribs and 
topping; also all floor beams and girders, machinery and 
boiler foundations, and all other concrete work shown on 
the drawings or called for later in these specifications.” 

In the specifications from which the above is quoted 
there follows a still more definite blanket clause (in it- 
self objectionable) and a “Schedule of Labor and Mate- 
rial” which practically repeats the substance of the “Work 
Included” paragraph. 

In the paragraphs which follow the “Work Included” 
paragraph, above quoted, there is an item of “Waterproof- 
ing” as well as several other items not mentioned in the 
list of work included. 

Under another section of these specifications the “Work 
Included” paragraph reads: ‘This contract shall include 
all woodwork and wood framing, exterior window and 
door frames, wood sash, trim, doors, etc., required through- 
out the building, except shoring and centering for concrete.” 

In the specifications following there are paragraphs 
dealing with metal weatherstrips, sheet lead lining for 
certain doors and panelling, and bronze wire cloth for 
screens, none of which is referred to under the head of 
“Work Included.” 

In my opinion such clauses tend to lead the estimator, 
especially when scant time is given for estimating, into 
the too common error of accepting the statement of “Work 
Included” as sufficient in itself, causing him to neglect 
the reading of the really vital part of the specifications. 

These “Work Included” paragraphs are quoted from 
specifications issued by a nationally known firm of archi- 
tects. Similar paragraphs, under the above title or the 
heading “Scope of the Work,” seem to be growing more 
common in architects’ specifications. I believe they are 
not only useless but dangerous. 

! am reminded of Mr. William Stanley Parker’s state- 
ment that “It is dangerous to say a thing twice” in speci- 
fications. It certainly is, especially if it is only partly 
said in one of the sayings. 

This sort of twice saying creates an element of danger. 


ot article is copyrighted 1932 by the Author. 


The specifications say that all wood window sash and exte- 
rior doors “shall be provided with————, or equal, inter- 
locking metal weatherstrips.” But they do not say that 
these shall be provided and installed by this Contractor. 
He may conceivably contend that, not being woodwork 
and not being mentioned under “Work Included,” he 
cannot be required to furnish and install these weather- 
strips. 

Is this straining at a gnat? Possibly; but law suits 
have been started on lesser grounds, and it is not alone 
losing a suit that costs. It is the incident trouble and 
annoyance to the Owner and the possible delay to the work 
that must be avoided. 

It has been said that the use of the word “including” 
means not only that that which is mentioned after the 
word is included, but that all elsé is excluded. It is 
quite possible that in a court of law a statement of “Work 
Included” would be construed as including only the work 
therein stated and excluding any work not listed, even 
though such items are given in the subsequent body of 
the specifications. 

It is much better to be absolutely safe and mention 
everything once, and once only, than to specify some 
things twice and others once. “Scope of the Work” and 
“Work Included” are headings that may well be aban- 
doned. They are generally little more than a transcript 
of the writer’s notes and an incomplete checking list. 

The argument that such paragraphs are a convenience to 
the Contractor is a condemnation. If it is necessary to 
provide the Contractor with an itemized list of the sub- 
jects contained in the specifications, or the individual sec- 
tions of the specifications, it may be furnished in the form 
of a complete index. This is quite evidently a convenience 
only and if there are errors of omission they may make 
some slight trouble for the Contractor in locating the 
omitted items, but as he will be compelled to read through 
the specifications in order to make his estimate there will 
be little chance for their omission from the estimate, and 
trouble for the Owner will be avoided. 

Mr. W. W. Beach in his specifications beginning in 
Pencit Points for December, 1924, uses the following 
clause for Scope of the Work: 

“Tue Items in this contract include all labor, equip- 
ment, materials, and transportation necessary to construct 
and complete the following Divisions of the work com- 
prised in the construction of a new Consolidated District 
School Building,” etc. This is followed by a list of the 
Divisions included in the General Contract, and also a 
heading “Omissions,” listing Divisions of the work not in- 
cluded in the contract. 

This is a fairly safe procedure since only the sub- 
headings are listed; but this is no more than an index and 
might as well be left for the index. ‘The real danger, 
however, is when the “Work Included” paragraph at- 
tempts to itemize the subject matter of the subheads as in 
the clause first quoted. 

Mr. Knobloch, in the specifications now being pub- 
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lished in Pencit Points, uses the following Scope clause: 

“The work included in this contract and described in 
the following specifications comprises all of the plain 
and reinforced concrete work as indicated by the contract 
drawings Nos. 1 to 8 and Nos. 200 to 202, inclusive.” 

This also is reasonably safe, but is it necessary? It is 
customary with some writers to specify the numbers of 
the drawings covered by the various sections of the speci- 
fications, but this does not provide for possible supple- 
mentary details, again introducing an element of danger. 

Is it not sufficient to provide the Contractor with speci- 
fications which clearly specify all materials to be fur- 
nished and work to be done by the contractor without run- 
ning risks with “Scope of the Work” and “Work In- 
cluded” paragraphs which are often, perhaps usually, 


incomplete? 





“GIMCRACKS AND SPIZZERINKTUMS” 
(Continued from page 206) 


Navy Building. I have not been able to determine just 
what kind of architecture it is. I know now. I have 
a great admiration for “spizzerinktums” in architecture, 
and so I am going to stand for that building as it is now 
just as long as I possibly can. 


Now, like the Boy Scout, I feel 1 have done my good 
deed for today; I have let you in on the ground floor in 
the matter of “spizzerinktum” architecture; and while | 
haven’t the slightest idea of what it is, 1 am certain that 
you and all the other architects will know just what 
Mr. Smoot means. 





INTEREST WANTED IN ARCHITECTURAL FIRM 
| would like to purchase a full or part interest in an 


established architectural firm located in the western 
or southwestern states. 

I have had ten years’ experience as draftsman and de- 
signer on all classes of work as found in a small community. 
This includes small houses, small commercial buildings, 
interior commercial and residence designs, store fixtures, as 
well as the usual office routine work. Am familiar with 
costs, estimates, specifications, and field supervision. I am 
30 years of age, married, and can give best references. 

Would like to hear from persons having anything of this 
nature to offer. Box No. 001, care of PENciL Points. 
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GOLD MEDAL TO DWIGHT JAMES BAUM 


he American Institute of Architects has announced 
£ that the gold medal for the best two-story house con- 
structed in America between 1926 and 1930 has been 
awarded to Dwight James Baum, architect, of Riverdale- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., for the residence of Francis Collins of 
Fieldston, N. Y. The design of the prize winning house, 
the first to receive a medal in the two-story group in the 
competition conducted by Better Homes in America, of 
which President Hoover is honorary chairman, and Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, president, represented, according to 
the Institute’s jury of award, “a direct approach to the 
problem through simple means and the skillful handling 
of proportions, resulting in a house combining dignity and 
a homelike character.” 

In the one-story class the medal was won by Winchton 
L. Risley for the home of Miss Stella Smith of Palos 
Verdes, a suburb of Los Angeles, “for a simple and alto- 
gether charming solution of the problem.” The de- 
signs were “of a distinctly higher standard” than those 
submitted in the first competition, held last year. 

Honorable mention in the two-story group went to 
Windsor Soule and John F. Murphy of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., for the residence of W. E. Risser of Santa 
Barbara; and to Mr. Baum for the residence of Thomas 
McCall of Fieldston, N. Y. 

Architects receiving honorable mention in the one-story 
class were Charles S. Keefe of New York, for the guest 
house at Homewood on the estate of E. Hope Norton, 
Darien, Conn., and H. Roy Kelley of Los Angeles, Calif., 
for the home of Gilbert Bloss, Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. 

Honorable mention in the story-and-a-half group was 
awarded to Waldron Faulkner of New York for the resi- 
dence of E. H. Corlett, Lake Katonah, N. Y.; to Winch- 
ton L. Risley of Los Angeles, Calif., for a house in Palos 
Verdes, and to Arthur Hutchason of Los Angeles, Calif., 
for a house for Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Hicks, San Marino, 
Calif. No medal was given in this class. 

The purpose of the awards is to discover and call atten- 
tion to the best small houses built during the given period 
and to stimulate interest in overcoming the faulty design 
and construction of the really small house. While the 
medal] is intended as an annual award, houses entered in 
the 1931 competition were those completed between 
1926 and 1930. Designs of houses submitted in one year 
cannot be resubmitted in later years. The jury of award 
consisted of Frederick L. Ackerman of New York, Chair- 
man, Arthur B. Heaton, Irwin S. Porter, and Waddy B. 
Wood of Washington, D. C., and William J. Sayward of 
Atlanta, Georgia. 





ELY JACQUES KAHN DIRECTOR AT B.A.LD. 


ly Jacques Kahn, of the New York Chapter of the 
A.I.A., has been appointed Director of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture of the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. 
Mr. Kahn succeeds Mr. Cusachs, and by virtue of this ap- 
pointment becomes an Honorary Member of the Com- 
mittee on Education of the American Institute of Architects. 





MANUFACTURERS’ LITERATURE WANTED 


illiam I. Hohauser, Inc., Architects and Engi- 
neers, of 17 West 44th Street, New York, ha: 
been engaged by many department stores throughout the 
United States for advisory architectural services. Manu- 
facturers and dealers of materials, equipment, etc., suit- 


able for department store use, are requested to send data 01 
catalogs to William I. Hohauser, Inc., at once. 


recetannemntireni ae. tse sero os 
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SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. 


In this department we will print, free of charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having 


for sale, or desiring to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property pertaining directly to the profession or 
business in which most of us are engaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the 
number of different notices pertaining to different things which any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. 


Announcements concerning the opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, 


changes in architectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest will be printed free of charge. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 


In this department we shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from 


architects or others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or superintendents, as well as from those seeking 


similar positions. 


Such notices will also be posted on the job bulletin board at our main office, which is accessible to all. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be 


interested in any building material or equipment manufactured in America, we will gladly procure and send, without 


charge, any information vou may desire concerning it. 


Notices submitted for publication in these Service Departments must reach us before the fifth of each month 


if they are to be inserted in the next issue. 


Address all communications to 419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





THE MART 


John R. Fey, Fremont, Ohio, would like to purchase a 
new or used copy of Catholic Art & Architecture. 

Edgar Ruggles, 417 N. Milton Drive, San Gabriel, 
Calif., has for sale a complete set of PENcu. Points from 
July, 1920, to present date. Price $35. Postage to be 
paid by purchaser. 

J. E. Swain, 24 W. 55th Street, New York, wants Vol. 2, 
No. 3, of the White Pine Series. Reasonable price. 

Beatty & Beatty, Landscape Architects, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York, have office space for rent; also a drafting board 
for sale. 

José Alberto Prieto, Calle 27, No. 9, entre J y K, 
Vedado, Habana, Cuba, would like to obtain the March 
and May, 1930, issues of Pencit Points. 

Fred J. Woodward, 728—17th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., has for sale all issues of Pencu Pornts for the 
year 1924. 35c. per copy. 

Clifford H. James, 2422 W. 15th Street, Lubbock, 
Texas, would like to purchase the following copies of maga- 
zines, if in good condition: T’he Architectural Forum: 
January, 1927, to December, 1931; The American Archi- 
tect: August, 1929, to December, 1931; Architecture: 
January, 1927, to December, 1931. For sale, The Archi- 
tectural Record: December, 1928; May, 1929; Septem- 
ber and October, 1930. All in good condition. 

Gordon Marvel, 234 East 15th Street, New York, would 
like to obtain the April, 1930, issue of PENciL PornTs. 

A. Benton Greene, 345 East 15th Street, New York, 
would like to purchase T'he Study of the Orders of Archi- 
tecture, by Bourne, Von Holst, and Brown, published by 
the American Technical Society. 

Architect will share his Fifth Avenue, New York, pent- 
house office; private office available and use of large draft- 
ing room. Leon Levy, BR 9-1638. 

Architect with large office in Westchester County, New 
York, will sublet space to engineer or other in noncon- 
flicting profession. Rent: $10 a month. M., care of 
PenciL Points. 


PERSONALS 


J. Extwoop Istep, Drarrsman, 1021 Columbia Avenue, 
Bend, Oregon, wants manufacturers’ literature. 

Nat O. Matson, Arcuirect, has moved his atelier from 
140 Mamaroneck Avenue to 171 East Pond Road, White 
Plains, New York. 


Paut P. Srewarr ano Fieminc R. Hurt, Jr., ARcHI- 
TECTS, have opened an office for the practice of architec- 
ture at the Boxley Bldg., Roanoke, Va., and would like to 
receive manufacturers’ catalogs and samples. 

Wituiam L. Giss, Jr., ARcHITEcT, has moved his office 
from the Ocean City National Bank Building to 910 
Central Avenue, Ocean City, New Jersey. 

W. J. Brown, ArcuiTeEct, has moved from 208 Bever 
Building to 728 Higley Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Rec Hewson, ARCHITECTURAL DrartsmMan, Box 683, 
Collingwood, Ontario, Canada, would like to receive manu- 
facturers’ catalogs and samples for an A.I.A. file. 
RospertT Botton, ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER, has moved 
his office from Newark, N. J., to 36 William Street, East 
Orange, N. J. 

Even & Kapp, Arcuirects, State College, Pa., and Jami- 
son & Minick, Architects, Harrisburg, Pa., have dissolved 
their partnerships. Mr. P. Boyd Kapp will continue the 
practice of architecture, in his own name, at the Leitzell 
Building, State College, Pa. Mr. Henley S. Eden has 
entered the firm of Minick & Eden, 600 North Second 
St., Harrisburg, Pa., to engage in a general architectural 
practice. Mr. Jamison has retired. 

Joun R. Tanner anp Armon E. Masry, ArcuirTeEctTs, 
announce the formation of a partnership with offices at 
2620 Rosedale and 3015 Chenevert, Houston, Texas. 
Saverio G. D1 Mato, Arcuitrect, has moved his office 
from Washington Street, Lowellville, Ohio, to 955 North 
Howard Street, Akron, Ohio, and would like to receive 
manufacturers’ catalogs and samples. 

ARCHIE Proropapas, ARCHITECT, has moved his office from 
369 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y., to 25-90 35th 
Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 

James & Zorns, ArcHITEcTs, 2422 W. 15th Street, Lub- 
bock, ‘Texas, have dissolved partnership. Mr. Clifford H. 
James will continue the practice of domestic architecture 
in his own name at the same address. 

JosEPH PrRaissMAN, ARCHITECT, has moved his office from 
425 North Sixth Street to 333 Arch Street, Camden, N. J. 
VincENT PaLMER, ARCHITECT AND Civi_t ENGINEER, has 
moved his office from 5419 W. Sixth Street, to the Coyne 
Bldg., 116 N. Larchmont Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dvr to THE lengthening and renumbering of North 
Avenue, the address number of Witu1am C. Hasert, Jr., 
ArcuiTEct, New Rochelle, New York, is now 466 North 
Avenue instead of 202 North Avenue. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ITEMS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 48, ADVERTISING SECTION 
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